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A Bastard Democracy 


THE DANGER AND THE METHOD OF AVOIDANCE 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, President-Emeritus, Yale; Educational Counselor, NBC 
New Haven, June 22, 1937 


HE president’s address on this occasion is one of our 

time-encrusted and hoary Yale traditions now in the 

third year of its lusty life which only a benign revolu- 
tion or a new executive seems likely to uproot. But a much 
more ancient tradition, and one which I personally established 
some sixteen years ago, is the announcement that the class to 
which I have just given diplomas is the finest that ever grad- 
uated from Yale. I see no wholly convincing reason to de- 
part now from this procedure and accordingly I herewith 
pronounce you the rarest flowers that have as yet blossomed 
in the garden of Mother Yale. 

When I started this harmless practice, I supposed in my 
simpleminded way that few classes, perhaps none, would take 
the statement seriously. I anticipated blushes and modest dis- 
claimers, but in this I have been uniformly and completely 
disappointed, not to say disillusioned. I have yet to meet a 
single class that detected in the comment anything but a some- 
what superfluous truism. Without argument each admits that 
it has no superior. 

I can only draw from this circumstance the comforting 
inference that Yale is growing steadily and rapidly better. 
Ill-natured cynics will doubtless suggest other conclusions as 
more plausible. In any case, it is a source of great gratification 
to me, as I retire from the Yale picture, to go out in the 
companionship of so worthy a company as I find in the Class 
of 1937—the first, be it said, to survive the terrors of the 
long-awaited comprehensives, in which you disgorged, for the 
most part, successfully, I am told, the accumulated wisdom 
of three long years. 

This is a distinction which no other class can ever claim. 
Whatever its ultimate position in the roster of Yale classes, 
it is certainly one with which I am proud to be associated as 
together we head for the distant horizon. And let me add 
that, although like you I expect to get a job after Commence- 
ment, until that period is past, following the example of an 
eminent athlete in your number, I am keeping intact my ama- 
teur academic standing. 

A moment ago, you were still Yale undergraduates. Then 
I pronounced certain cabalistic words and handed you out 
the neatly prepared hides of some unfortunate quadrupeds, 
upon many of which had been inscribed in a tongue most of 
you cannot read certain reflections of the President and Fel- 


lows of Yale University with reference to your accomplish- 
ments. Thereupon, in the twinkling of an eye you become 
alumni of Yale—‘“old grads,” in the vulgate—eligible to re- 
ceive gratuitously the President’s Report, the Treasurer’s 
Report, and all appeals for contributions to the Alumni Fund. 
Moreover, without cost to you, your name will appear in that 
invaluable literary mausoleum, the triennial directory, a copy 
of which, when and if published, you may receive in exchange 
for certain coins of the realm. These were the rights and 
privileges to which I just now admitted you with such a 
flourish. 

Furthermore, you will no longer find seats at the Bowl 
near the center of the field, where as undergraduates you have 
betimes created unseemly uproar, but down under the shadow 
of the goal-posts, whence, as the relentless years overtake you 
and you are less and less keen about the game, you will slowly 
approach again the center from which you have been thus 
suddenly and ruthlessly expelled. About the time that both 
sight and hearing fail you, you will be opposite the fifty yard 
line. 

Life is full of these abrupt and sometimes unexpected 
crises such as graduation. At 12 o’clock of a pleasant day you 
may be a carefree bachelor, at 12:05, for better or for worse, 
you have acquired a wife—and all her relatives. Even nature 
herself is not immune to these crises. At 33 degrees Fahrenheit 
water flows pleasantly whither it will. At 32 it stages a sit- 
down strike, which gets worse as the temperature falls. Again, 
two wandering germ cells happen to meet and instanter a new 
life begins, whether bird, or beast, or man as chance may 
dictate. 

So be of good cheer. The critical experience through 
which you have just passed is but the common human lot and 
one which should not unduly shatter your nerve; though you 
are inevitably in for a shock when you find how completely 
you have lost caste with those who are still undergraduates. 
Yesterday you may have been a big shot on the campus, but 
today, believe me, you are only a museum piece, a “has-been.” 
The King is dead: long live the King! 

Now I apologize if I seem thus far to have indulged too 
frivolous and flippant a tone for so serious an occasion, but I 
trust you wili understand that my feeble japes reflect no lack 
of appreciation of all that has gone into the creation of this 
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significant moment. They are only mild efforts at comic re- 
lief for your sake and mine, to relax the tension of a great 


consummation, some portion at least of whose meaning even. 


the most phlegmatic imagination may apprehend. 

For there are here converging at this instant innumerable 
spiritual forces, some of them obviously extending back into 
the centuries, and all of them contributing to give life and 
meaning to this hour. Into it have truly entered the lives of 
hundreds of men who, from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century have here devoted themselves to the teaching of youth 
and the advancement of learning. Without them, you and I 
would not be engaging in this ceremony. 

Yet other thousands, both men and women, have given 
of their substance to promote the welfare of this venerable 
institution, because they believed it rendered an invaluable 
human service. Without them, too, we should not be in this 
place. Into the occasion has also gone endless sacrifice on the 
part of many of your parents, to say nothing of the bitter 
struggle in which some of you have yourselves engaged that 
you might command means to complete your college education. 

Without this human effort many of you would be else- 
where today. All of you have given something to the daily 
life of the place and from it in turn have drawn into your 
hearts and minds the indelible impress of its spirit. This is, 
therefore, in very truth a great moment—great for you and 
for all of us who love Yale and cherish in her values that we 
hold dear, for it sees the close of another memorable chapter 
in the annals of an immortal human venture, one in which 
you have played a significant part. It marks also the opening 
of a new chapter radiant with promise in the life of your 
group. 

And now at the expiration of the hour we send you forth 
literally to the ends of the earth. Never again shall we be 
assembled together here or elsewhere. No continent so remote 
that before the Winter solstice falls it will not count some 
of your number within its bounds. And some of you will spend 
your lives on foreign soil. Some will win that which the world 
rates most highly—wealth and position and power. And some 
will fail of these, but count them all well lost in the service 
of some great cause. Wherever you go and whatever you do, 
we shall watch your career with sympathetic interest and 
solicitude. Nor will our action be purely disinterested, for these 
careers of yours furnish a test of Yale no less than of you 
yourselves. 

If your minds do not continue to develop in breadth and 
richness of outlook it will be in part because we did not stir 
deeply enough the latent fires of your intellectual curiosity 
and interest. And this will mark an ignominious failure for 
both of us, for if we have not imparted, and you have not 
captured, the secret of continuing growth in intellectual range 
and power, we have failed indeed. 

If you quickly become a person of fixed and rigid outlook, 
devoid of all flexibility of thought and feeling, we can hardly 
hold ourselves entirely guiltless. If with these exercises today 
the gates of your minds swing to, leaving you to live meagerly 
hereafter within the boundaries of the prejudices you have 
already acquired, we shall be judged, and perhaps justly, in 
so far forth to have betrayed our trust, for we shall have de- 
prived you of a legitimate portion of your Yale birthright. 

One of the unequivocal blessings of a really good educa- 
tion is that it spurs the mind on to a sublime and enduring 
discontent with any particular stage of achievement and 
inspires men, contemptuous of the advancing years, to strive 





for ever wider vision, for continued victories over new ter- 
ritory. 

There are few more tragic intellectual figures than the 
college-bred man who has become a power in his job at the 
expense of all the broader and finer aspects of life which were 
within his easy reach at the outset. His only rival in pathos 
is the bibulous country club addict, whose universe revolves 
around the barroom and its sporting habitués and whose sole 
surviving contact with the intellectual life is that highly 
tenuous and vicarious one represented by some concern for 
the athletic victories of his a/ma mater. 


American colleges breed a depressing number of both 
these types. If by any remote and unhappy chance you should, 
any of you, develop into persons, such as these, completely 
self-centered and self-complacent, intellectually stunted, es- 
thetically callous, devoid of every generous sentiment of con- 
cern for the common interests of your fellow-man, we could 
hardly escape wholly unscathed, for, while it is not our pri- 
mary task to form the characters of our students—and we 
should occasionally fail if it were, so perverse is human nature 
—we are making a sorry job of it, if men can live four years 
at Yale and carry out with them, blatant and unabashed, such 
humanly sterile, ungracious, and repellent traits as these I have 
named. But naturally we expect from you no such collapse 
of purpose and morale, no such decay of imagination, no such 
strangling of all idealism. 

I doubt whether educated men of your generation have 
any more compelling task than the effort to salvage that rem- 
nant of the freedom of the human spirit which is still alive 
in the world, and to build upon it once more a decent and 
stable social order. We have become inured to dictators 
abroad. Indeed familiarity has often bred in us a certain 
indifference, if nothing worse, to the suppression in other 
lands of freedom of thought and speech and worship—and 
even to the grisly barbarism which shoots down innocent and 
helpless women and children and, for the crime of choosing 
a wrong racial group for ancestors, exiles whole families in 
abject poverty. 

We are told that democracy is safe in this country and 
that freedom is thus also assured. But as long as great Con- 
tinental nations, with a cultural history of centuries, are 
ready, as they now do, to blaspheme against the whole con- 
ception of liberty on which our nation has been nurtured, 
neither that liberty nor the democracy in which it is enshrined 
can be wholly safe. 

Armies and navies and surrounding seas are no pro- 
tection against the contagion of corrosive ideas, and already 
one hears at times expressions of sympathy for brutalities 
that men of our breed had supposed left behind long since 
in the jungle. Moreover, the acknowledged dictator is by 
no means the only guise in which menace to our liberties 
may be embodied; nor is the mere name democracy deserv- 
ing of our reverence, if it cloak insufferable oppression. 


One would like to accept at their face value the dog- 
matic assurances of our political medicine men that neither 
liberty nor democracy are in peril in our land. To be sure, 
if one conceives democracy as a system that accords to nu- 
merical majorities, no matter how slender, the right to ex- 
ercise unlimited powers, then it is perhaps at the moment 
not wholly out of fashion in the United States. For there 
are those close to the present government who stoutly main- 
tain just this, among them not a few of our hard-boiled, 
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clever young lawyers who seem curiously obtuse in discern- 
ing the dangers in this pernicious principle. 

But if democracy be conceived, as men of our lineage 
have for centuries done, as involving the protection of inde- 
feasible human rights through the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the courts, then one must admit that menacing shad- 
ows have already fallen athwart our path. The technique of 
the pressure group has again and again demonstrated in our 
legislative halls its malign power over the judgment of hon- 
est but timid men. 

The shameful history of our bonus legislation is an object- 
lesson which no citizen who wants to see a true democracy 
preserved should ever forget. The sit-down strike is an ex- 
ample in industry of the same effort of small pressure groups 
to terrify and coerce majorities on behalf of their purely sel- 
fish interests, and utterly without regard to the suffering in- 
flicted upon perfectly innocent persons in no way responsible 
for the industrial situation. 

No, freedom is menaced by many forces beside those em- 
bodied in the dictator; nor is it surprising that nations which 
have yielded to such rule should inveigh against human lib- 
erty, in the form we know and cherish it, as the great illusion 
of the decadent modern world, leading only to social discord 
and paralysis and to the despotism of the ignorant and cor- 
rupt, to government, as someone has said, of the unfit, by the 
unfit, and for the unfit. One might wish that there were less 
justification for such an indictment, though it is reassuring 
to realize that it comes from nations which have never really 
known the meaning of democracy. 

‘The tyranny of any economic system that holds men in 
actual peonage is insufferable, an offense to every conception 
of the dignity and worth of human liberty. Even the servi- 
tude of a political dictatorship may issue in less actual 
wretchedness. 

But tryanny is not less tyranny when exercised by a dic- 
tator, or an irresponsible government bureau, or a less re- 
sponsible labor boss than when imposed by an economic royal- 
ist, and it behooves us all—and your generation in particular 

to make sure that the essence of liberty and not its mere 
name is protected and preserved; and especially to see to it 
that in the effort to alleviate recognized oppression, there be 
not substituted new forms of oppression equally unjust and 
ultimately no less disastrous. 

We may not be prepared to accept the common fascist 
doctrine that modern democracy is merely the spawn of a 
decaying liberalism, but we may well be alert to see that in 
scotching some of the sins of industrial capitalism we do not 








end up with a bastard democracy deriving from communistic 
sentiment and ideology, while employing to gain its ends a 
fascist technique of irresponsible force. 

God knows there is enough callous injustice and blind 
selfishness abroad in the world and that it is confined to no 
One nation and to no one group in any nation. God knows 
too that it cries aloud to high Heaven for relief. But, if 
human experience has taught anything, it is that the cure for 
deep-seated disease in the body politic or the social order is 
not to be eradicated by following the lead of impulsive senti- 
mentalists, no matter how well-intentioned, who would by a 
stroke of the pen change overnight the established customs 
and attitudes of men. 

Real and lasting progress can come only by slow and 
thoughtfully considered measures which, resting on those ele- 
ments in the existing order that are sound, seek one by one 
to eliminate those which are evil and replace them with such 
as are wholesome and just. To accomplish this is the porten- 
tous challenge your generation has to face, but it is one which 
offers a matchless opportunity to bring a sick world back to 
health. 

Please God, our nation may yet be restored to ways of 
tranquillity and peace, and for you the lines may fall in pleas- 
ant places. So be it. But whether sunshine or storm shall be 
your lot, in quiet moments of revery across the years—and 
such moments will come, sometimes mayhap in far lands over- 
seas—there will flash on your mind memories of the dear 
Mother Yale and the days spent within her halls . . . the 
beauty of her courts, her stately and gracious towers, the 
learning of her scholars, the rigor of her discipline, her play- 
ing fields, the river and the boats, and all her pulsating life 
—but ever and again, most precious of all her gifts, will 
come the memory of life-long friendships formed here. Around 
such memories our songs are written and our tales are told. 
They are the deep wellsprings from which pour out the sweet 
waters of our love for Yale. May they ever run fresh and 
pure. 

Take these blessed memories with you and add to them 
the abiding inspiration of those qualities which have made 
Yale great, for she has been a citadel where high purpose and 
fidelity to trust have dwelt, together with unflinching cour- 
age in the face of peril; a shrine where men have sought and 
found sound learning and pure manners; a temple of the 
spirit on whose altars scholars have ever placed the treasures 
of their age-long search for truth. Hold her ever in rever- 
ence, hold her ever dear, and at the end of a sunlit trail may 
you find your heart’s desire. 


When May a Man Dare to Be Alone? 


By JAMES B. CONANT, President, Harvard 
Cambridge, June 20, 1937 


HERE have been few periods in the history of this 
republic, | am inclined to think, when it has been 
more difficult to follow the injunction—‘“be not con- 
formed to this world.” Of course, I am not referring to 
trivial matters. I am not discussing external modes of be- 
havior—manners and social customs. Superficial non-con- 
formists are often spiritual slaves to a special set of ritualistic 





dogmas. A considerable degree of uniformity among a group 
of people in regard to everyday behavior is not to be despised ; 
on the contrary, the beneficial effects of such a constant 
environment on the life of an individual make for sanity and 
happiness. But being one of a harmonious group, though 
essential for the well-balanced life of most of us, carries 
with it a constant threat, a constant insidious pressure to 
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conform to the very bottom of our souls. How to resist this 
pressure without migration to a lonely mountain top is one of 
the main problems of the modern man who would be free. 

It is not one world, one flesh, and one devil which we 
must combat or flee. Today there are many—many at least 
in appearances; one devil at the bottom of them all, perhaps, 
if your theology inclines you so to state the case of man’s 
ever-recurring ills. Each world has its own formulas, its 
own incantations, its own tests of conformity, its own meth- 
ods of excommunication. In some lands the more independent 
spirits are physically coerced if the social forces are not 
sufficiently powerful to keep the waverer in line. In these 
countries where the improved modern methods of appealing 
to the mob coupled with the actual use of force have been 
successful, an approach to homogeneity has been attained. 
Here is one world, and woe to the man who does not con- 
form to it in thought as well as in action. I hardly need 
give illustrations. We are all too familiar with them—the 
news from Russia and Germany almost daily illustrates the 
intellectual tyranny of a totalitarian state. There can be little 
room, indeed, for a non-conformist in a country where the 
Minister of Education declares: “The old idea of Science 
based on the belief in the supremacy of the abstract intellect 
is finished. The new Science is sharply differentiated from 
the conception that its honor lies in the everlasting nature 
of the search for truth.” And how much room for spiritual 
freedom is there in a land where one of the scholars writes 
that “The teachings of Marx and Lenin have been incarnated 
in life. The socialist reconstruction of society is not a distant 
prospect but a definite plan of great work. ... And as in 
all epochs in reconstructing social relationships we are re- 
constructing science.” 

And when we turn our eyes from Europe and examine 
dispassionately our own country, what do we find? A serene 
and tolerant atmosphere? Quite the contrary—we find the 
contending worlds right here within the United States. Com- 
pare the two quotations from Germany and Russia which I 
have just read with the words of one of America’s most gifted 
poets at a recent Phi Beta Kappa meeting: 


“O scholars schooled upon the books: .. . 
Rise from your labor now! Enlist 
For warfare in this fighting age! 


“No longer may your learning wear 

The neutral truth’s dispassionate peace: 
There are none neutral in this war: 
There are but friends: and enemies.” 


On all sides we see too plainly the reflections of the 
European struggle. We feel the emotional violence of con- 
flicting groups, each exerting its own social pressure, each 
bent on conformity. Not since the days immediately after the 
war have the citizens of this country been subjected to such 
powerful forces. In fact there are many analogies between 
the emotional atmosphere of today and that which existed 
during the first years of the European struggle. I cannot help 
drawing a parallel between the American scene into which 
you graduate and that into which I was graduated in 1914. 
One difference there is, and that a major one. You are 
already aware of the stresses and strains present in Europe 
and those which have been set up by induction in the United 
States. To the members of the Class of 1914, on the other 






hand, the situation you regard as usual came with all the 
blackness and suddenness of a tropical storm. In June there 
was one climate of opinion and by September there was 
another; and with each succeeding month the atmosphere 
became more electric, the storms more frequent and more 
violent. Members of the Harvard faculty who had been 
bosom friends became vituperative enemies. In February 1914 
a certain professor referred to the absurdities of the latent 
hostility to Germany during the Spanish War of ’98 and 
mentioned the strong ties binding the scholars of the United 
States to the land ruled by the Kaiser. Before the year closed 
the same professor wrote one of the thousand articles to 
show why this country must needs be even in thought pas- 
sionately pro-Ally and anti-German. Separate worlds formed 
within this country and soon ceased to communicate with 
each other by rational speech: the pro-Ally camp, the pro- 
German group, the neutrals hated by both, then the pacifists 
and the militarists. All this while we were still only spec- 
tators of the conflagration which was consuming Europe. 

The state of mind in this country from August 1914 
until we entered the war was the state of mind of the help- 
less observer of a great calamity. The sides formed, the pro- 
paganda rained; every day heightened the emotional tension, 
but in this country there was no valid way for an individual 
to relieve his sense of frustration. There was nothing to do 
but shout and beat the air like the frenzied rooter at a 
football game—nothing to do but join the chorus of that 
particular world which was your own. And not to conform 
to one world or another during that period was to incur a 
potent blast of hostile criticism from every side. 

The situation today is not dissimilar. First it was Russia 
—and the repercussions of the Bolshevik revolutions are with 
us yet. Then it was the failure of parliamentary government 
to maintain itself in Italy. Next came the advent of the 
Nazi regime in Germany, and now we witness actual war- 
fare with all its barbarism in Spain. Finally we have seen 
the hopes of peace through collective security appear to fade, 
and now the threat of rearmament hangs over all of Europe. 
There have been problems and disturbances of our own, of 
course—problems grave enough to produce a tension in the 
most serene of temperaments. But the tension in the last few 
years has certainly been heightened by the emotions generated 
in our collective psyche by the horror and dread of what 
we have seen in Europe. 

It is so easy to be tolerant in retrospect, so hard to be 
unmoved by the hatreds of the moment. The emotions of 
1914-1917 and those of today represent the psychological 
disturbances of a people at peace. By estimating the magni- 
tude of the strains we can at least understand better the 
irrational vindictiveness of a people at war. The protestations 
of even intelligent Northerners when Robert E. Lee was 
made President of Washington College at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, shortly after the close of the Civil War, seem strange 
to this generation which in every part of the country recog- 
nizes Lee’s greatness and nobility. In The Nation for Sep- 
tember 14, 1865, there appeared the following comment: 

“General Lee has been elected president or rector of 
Lexington College. . . We protest against the notion that he is 
a good instructor for youth or that he is fit to be put at 
the head of a college in a county situated in Virginia. A man 
who can do what he has done, take arms for a cause which 
nothing but his intellectual approval can justify his serv- 
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ing, but which his intellect condemned, is hardly a fit person 
either to train or to ‘influence’ young men. No amount of 
good talk now or hereafter about ‘the duty of the citizen 
towards the general government’ will ever do away with the 
effect of his example. . . No crime against society to which 
faction or sophistry or passion can tempt will ever equal 
that to the commission of which he has devoted the last 
four years of his life. Unless his first appearance in the col- 
lege is marked by a frank and hearty act of repentance, the 
influence of his character, on which his votaries now rely 
to fit him for his position, must be bad and only bad.” 

In 1937 we can read these words without admiration 
of the sentiments expressed but with understanding of their 
origin in the misery of four years of carnage. May our 
children’s children feel that our passionate errors of today 
are equally to be excused. 

Past or present, no matter where you turn, the problem 
of spiritual conformity can not be escaped. The inhabitants 
of the various contending worlds may flatter themselves that 
they alone are free, but do not be misled by such self-deluding 
propaganda. Moving from left to right or vice versa pro- 
vides no solution for an individual; the scenery of each world 
is illumined by a different portion of the spectrum, to be 
sure, but the hynotic effect of the dazzling glare is the same 
for red light as for blue. 

To combat the forces of conformity one can rely only 
on oneself. To escape the claims of the outer world one 
must first have come to terms with the problems of his own 
inner life. The courage and fortitude necessary to maintain 
even a slight degree of independence are not to be found in 
the hearts of those of little faith. To your own satisfaction 
you must have answered that most devastating of human 
questions—why? “And be not conformed to this world,” 
says the text, but why? St. Paul’s answer is given by the 
remainder of the verse: “And be not conformed to this 
world:” said Paul, “but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, will of God.” One of the great 
writers of the eighteenth century and a great heretic of 
those days, a deist, used these words: “The God of Nature 
has written his existence on all his works and his law in the 
heart of man.” Whatever phraseology each one of you may 
choose to employ, if you would be free you must first of 
all state to yourselves with convincing clarity your philosophy 
of life, the fundamentals of your faith. Then like a traveller 
through a forest who is equipped with a chart and compass, 
you need not join with others or follow the well-marked 
paths—you may dare to be alone. 

But no matter how stalwart is your faith, how firm 
your grasp on what you yourself believe to be the significant 
aspects of human existence, you require something more to live 
an active and self-directed life in this complex modern world. 
A man requires an education commensurate with the intel- 
lectual burdens he is to carry. A man must have the ability 
to deal with the situations he is to face, and today these 
situations test intellectual capacity as well as character. 


Courage and integrity are as essential as ever but they have 
need of powerful allies. Unless a man’s character is steadied 
by a philosophic appreciation of the past, he is ill-equipped 
to meet the future. 

A distinguished American writing about aesthetics has 
said, “A judgment as an act of controlled inquiry demands 
a rich background and a disciplined insight.” Is not this 
equally true in all the countless affairs of life where judg- 
ments must be made? And unless a man can make a satis- 
fying pattern of his own individual judgments he is under 
a great temptation to accept some one else’s pattern; in 
other words to conform. 

We are familiar with the “gilded dogma” which passes 
as counterfeit coin for real aesthetic criticism. We can readily 
identify the same type of spurious currency stamped with 
social and political symbols rapidly being passed about from 
hand to hand by the inhabitants of each conforming world. 
But if we are to reject this false metal, we must be pre- 
pared each one of us to mint our own—we must be prepared 
to make our own judgments of the most intricate and complex 
situations. To do this with any degree of success requires, 
indeed, “a rich background and a disciplined insight.” 

You gentlemen of the graduating class have made a be- 
ginning in attaining such a background. Will you continue 
to enrich it through earnest study as the years go on? Will 
you still turn for nourishment to the great art and litera- 
ture which was never so freely accessible as to the seekers 
of today? You have at least some understanding of the dis- 
tinction between a disciplined and an undisciplined insight. 
Is it your opinon that the former is worth the toil and labor 
it involves? Has your ambition been aroused to sharpen 
daily your own intellectual weapons? In short, are you going 
to continue your education or will you soon throw it over- 
board and with it your independence as a modern man? 

In his famous essay on Self Reliance, you may recall, 
Emerson says, “It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.” If you 
will be an active participant in the affairs of modern life 
and pass unrufled through an unruly crowd, you must fight 


hard indeed for this “independence of solitude.” To attain 


it is denied, perhaps, to most of us, but to approximate it at 
least is possible for all—possible by a continual struggle 
in which a formal education is but the opening round. There 
is no retreat to a pastoral life for most of us, physical soli- 
tude is impossible, an unlettered independence of mind 
almost inconceivable; but in spite of the complexities of this 
century the solitude of which Emerson spoke is still within 
our sight. For all who are caught in the web of twentieth- 
century civilization, one escape is clear and it is no retreat. 
We may commune with the sages of the past, we may share 
the accumulated spiritual wealth of humanity. By the daily 
“renewing of our minds” we may hope for that “newness 
of our understanding” which will assure us eventually the 
real liberty of an independent soul. 
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“What Youth Seeks Today Is Security” 


PRE-OCCUPATION WITH SECURITY BREEDS INSECURITY 





By HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton 
Princeton, June 20, 1937 


HE topic of my talk this morning was suggested by the 

final sentence of an article from the pen of an under- 

graduate which I chanced to read recently. “What 
youth seeks today,” the author concluded, “is security.” 
While the significance of a random expression may easily 
be exaggerated, I confess that the statement left me with 
some sense of shock. That a man in middle age should give 
serious consideration to the security of himself and his 
family is natural and commendable. That security should 
loom so large in the ambition of youth, particularly of that 
privileged section of youth enjoying the opportunities of a 
college education, seemed at variance with those qualities 
which properly distinguish youth from age. 

The more I thought about it, the more my mind returned 
to remembrances of those teachers to whom I owe the 
heaviest debts of gratitude. In each case my memory summoned 
up a man who had counseled not security but insecurity, 
who had urged young people to take chances rather than to 
succumb to sure things; and I inquired of myself if some 
fundamental change in society had rendered such advice 
obsolete. I knew that the insecurity of these times was being 
stressed in reams of printed matter written for the enlight- 
enment of young people, yet I was unable to convince myself 
that any such change had taken place; and it occurred to 
me that perhaps the greatest service I could render in this 
baccalaureate address would be to point out the dangers of 
over-emphasis on security as the goal of life and to reaffirm 
the more heroic doctrine that life is an adventure with a 
higher purpose than insurance against risks. 

It is true that thoughtful persons realize that the world 
today is not the world of a few years ago when a blithe, 
sophomoric optimism set our cultural tone. Unquestionably 
there are commanding reasons for a more serious approach to 
life on the part of even the most privileged undergraduate 
than prevailed less than ten years ago. Furthermore, I am 
not unmindful of the terrible threat of a second and more 
devastating world war in which youth would pay the hor- 
rible ultimate toll. Nor am I forgetful of the extent to 
which new and strange forms of economic insecurity have 
developed within our industrial civilization. Years ago it 
was recognized that workers in New England, for example, 
might suffer from changes in the styles or habits of people 
thousands of miles away, and economic interdependence is 
greater today than ever before. Indeed so baffling have social 
problems become that our confidence in our ability to adjust 
ourselves to innovation and to maintain harmonious balance 
among changing parts has been gravely impaired. 

Of course life has always been insecure, but of late in- 
security has taken new and strange forms. In pioneer days 
the struggle was more concerned with the errant forces of 
nature, unpredictable in their cruelty yet familiar in their 
manifestations and therefore less terrifying than the hidden 
snares of insecurity today. Today the insecurity of which 


millions are so conscious seems to be the consequence of 
human folly, in that it springs from man’s struggle with man 
rather than from the age-old familiar struggle with nature. 
Accordingly the threats to happiness appear as manifestations 
of man’s ignorance and perversity rather than as the vengeance 
of nature directing the winds and the rain and the lightning. 
The paradox of the hour is man’s universal confidence in 
himself in respect to technology and science and a gnawing 
feeling of insecurity in respect to his relations with others, 
colored by a profound skepticism as to his capacity to resolve 
his self-made difficulties. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
world should be grasping at numerous and contradictory 
formulas for attaining security, to a point that in our quest 
for happiness we are in danger of elevating security from 
the minor position in which it belongs to a dominant place 
in the scale of human values. Once our society does that 
no one can predict what follies will be committed in the 
name of humanity. That their positive effect will be to throw 
out the baby with the bath is, however, predictable. 

When I suggest that the very emphasis on security 
prevalent today is not only retarding progress but actually 
militating against the attainment of security itself, please 
do not assume that I am forgetful of the suffering among 
certain elements of our population which economic insecur- 
ity brings. The fear of unemployment, from which masses 
of our fellow citizens even in good times are never exempt, 
need not be experienced to enable one to understand that 
security against abject need is essential if we are to be a na- 
tion of free men. Men and women are truly free only when 
their bodies are free from dehumanizing want and their 
minds free from external domination which the fear of want 
entails. And only a free people can be a democratic people. 
Indeed the instinct for security is so strong among the mass 
of mankind that they will readily yield freedom rather than 
be condemned to a craven insecurity. Only when we have 
grasped this fact are we able to understand the grip which 
dictatorship can exert upon the loyalties of a people and 
realize why the precious jewel of freedom can so willingly 
be bartered away. 

But the point which I am seeking to expound is this. 
By confining its eyes to the limited horizon of security, a 
nation may not only wither its own soul but may act posi- 
tively to defeat the economic as well as the spiritual security 
which it seeks. Pre-occupation with security breeds insecurity. 

May I illustrate the last statement by some examples? 

The world war left a heritage of fear among nations as 
devastating as hate. Before such fears, many accepted 
spiritual and humanitarian values went down in defeat. In 
nation after nation we find that even the normal peace- 
time activities of government have been organized on a basis 
of internal war, with the spirit and emotion of war char- 
acterizing 2ll domestic activities as a means to internal, as 
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well as external, security. It is not necessary to argue to an 
audience such as this that when the spirit of militarism and 
exaltation of dictatorship pervade the life of a people the 
future of that people is thereby made insecure. 

In the field of international organization we find that to 
military armaments are now added the burden of economic 
armaments, tariffs, embargoes, bounties, quotas, and prefer- 
ences, employed for the same purposes which military force 
is designed to serve. The ultimate costs of these vain instru- 
ments of security in terms of economic distress and human 
suffering cannot be foretold, but unless other motives can 
be substituted before it is too late they will be catastrophic in 
their consequences. 

In our own country pre-occupation with thoughts of 
security has led to the adoption of neutrality legislation 
doomed to fail when tested, because, as is always the case 
when security becomes the dominating purpose, we shall 
find that in our eagerness to render ourselves secure we have 
become merely the inert and unwitting victims of change 
rather than its masters. The ostrich with its head in the sand 
is seeking security. 

In the field of domestic economics similar self-defeating 
policies are proposed. We are told that rapid scientific ad- 
vancement creates problems of economic maladjustment 
faster than we are able to solve them. In the interests of 
stability and security a repressive policy towards new scien- 
tific discoveries and new technological processes has been 
proposed. We are actually promised in some quarters that 
we shall have more goods to enjoy if fewer goods are pro- 
duced. True, the speed with which economic innovations 
have been introduced has involved friction. Unfortunately 
those who have had to suffer this friction most severely have 
often been the ones least able to bear it. But to reduce fric- 
tion it is not necessary or wise to cease operating an otherwise 
productive machine. Our prosperity depends upon our learn- 
ing to absorb and adopt innovations instead of rejecting 
them as harmful to peace and order. If history demonstrates 
anything it is that in a stagnant state of society we may ex- 
pect under-employment and economic distress to be the rule 
rather than the exception. In our history the periods of 
fullest employment, of greatest exertion of productive power, 
have been periods of change. 

The danger here, as always when one is engrossed in 
thoughts of security, is stagnation. The price of progress is 
change; absence of change is death. Social engineering may 
be able to release us from the horrors of the business cycle, 
but when we make the mistake of placing our hope in 
measures of security rather than in a willingness to venture 
towards larger growth, decay has begun. 

As I have already intimated, one strong appeal of the 
authoritarian state is its plausible promise of security with- 
out personal responsibility. Individuals, it is argued, make 
many errors in business and social judgments because they 
are unable to comprehend and control the variables, the deuces 
wild, in a dynamic world. “But,” says the totalitarian state, 
“Where you as individuals have failed I can predict wisely ; 
I am the all-inclusive spiritual personality endowed with the 
mysterious gift of omniscience. You have only to trust me.” 





To the objective observer the hope for security which 
this promise holds out is without substance and void. No 
government official receives the gift of supernatural wisdom 
simply by talking about the state or himself in supernatural 
terms. It is more realistic to expect that once the state has 
received great power it will use that power to mask its 
mistakes and to force people to act as it deems they should, in 
order that the promises of the state may come true. No 
authoritarian state can afford to make mistakes, or rather no 
authoritarian state can afford to permit the people to know 
that it does make mistakes. Preferably will it resort to crude 
force and pagan philosophies to preserve its prestige, until 
at last the people realize that the security promised is no 
security and that for human beings liberty and freedom of 
growth are basic to everything. 


I have sought to demonstrate that, for society, concen- 
tration upon security as a goal is suicidal, doomed to practical 
as well as spiritual failure. By the same token the individual 
who lives for security is also throttling his powers and 
starving his soul. 

The span of man’s powers being so limited, it is my 
sober belief that you cannot afford to burden your luggage at 
this hour of your life with thoughts of security. Like happi- 
ness, security at best is a by-product of the process of living. 
Courage is a better motto than security and offers far brighter 
prospects of social stability and self-realization. The man who 
keeps his eye fixed on security inevitably becomes enmeshed in 
the tentacles of the status quo. Engrossed in such a narrow 
objective he loses his best chance for security. 


It is an old adage that the way to be safe is never to 
be secure. I remember a comment by Profesor Spaeth, who 
coached our crews on Lake Carnegie for so many years, in 
support of Benjamin Franklin’s aphorism that he who is 
secure is not safe. It was his observation as a coach that the 
very moment at which a man began to think that his place 
in the boat was assured was the moment at which it was by 
that very thought rendered unsafe. His puddles weren’t as 
big as they were before, was the coach’s way of expressing it. 

Each one of us requires the spur of insecurity to force 
us to do our best. Unfortunate is he who has been born to 
security, doubly unfortunate is he who molds his conduct 
with security as his goal. If you are to make anything of 
yourselves you must be willing to face the risks of insecurity. 
In life, as in golf, the best rule for the masterful player is 
to play straight for the pin, scornful of hazards that may 
intervene. 


It is easy in these days to feel that fate plays with 
crooked dice loaded against you. But it is the wail of a de- 
featist which cries that you face a future of diminishing 
opportunities. Civilization is not spiritually bankrupt. The 
truths of your liberal education justify a liberal faith and an 
irrepressible hope. You may be perplexed but you do not 
stand at the bleak end of a broken trail. The ineffable joys 
of discovery which, as others before me have said, are 
shadowed by no fear of satiety on the one hand or frustration 
on the other, are open to you. My hope is, as I say good-bye, 
that they may be yours throughout all the years of your lives. 









— 
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The Black-Connery Bull 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Former Director, NRA 





Before Senate and House Joint Committee, June 22, 1937 


do not make it as the representative of any other person 

or group of persons. But, because I was one of those 
deeply concerned with the drafting and administration of the 
Railway Labor Act and the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and because as a lawyer in private practice and in pub- 
lic service I have had an exceptionally long and intensive ex- 
perience in the adjustment of labor relations, I hope that 
my suggestions may have some constructive value. 

The primary purpose of the Black-Connery Bill is, I 
assume, to eliminate starvation wages, intolerable hours of 
work, and injurious child labor, in all employments subject 
to Federal regulation. 

A large part of this bill has been very shrewdly drafted 
to accomplish these objectives, with which I am thoroughly 
in sympathy and which are widely supported by public 
opinion. For this very reason I believe that this major effort 
ought not to be weakened by undertaking at the same time to 
achieve other objectives which command much less general 
support, which are much more difficult to achieve, and some 
of which, although theoretically beneficent, may prove to be 
in fact undesirable. 

Therefore, while strongly supporting much of the pend- 
ing bill, 1 would urge the revision or exclusion of certain 
provisions, which in my opinion will weaken and seriously 
impair the effectiveness of the legislation. 

Before discussing the bill in detail, let me point out that 
the NRA furnished to Congress and the nation a very force- 
ful example of the danger of overloading an administrative 
body with too many tasks of great complexity and vesting 
in it too much discretion in their performance. The inevitable 
result was an increasing pressure from many sides to do the 
impossible and an increasing resistance from many sides to 
regulations which lacked the essential support of well-in- 
formed public approval. The NRA was squeezed to death 
between these counter forces which were developed by the 
law of its creation. 

To avoid a repetition of such a tragedy in a law having 
many similar objectives, it is necessary, first, to limit legal 
‘ requirements to those which are assured of general public 
support, and, second, to write those legal requirements clearly 
into the statute. The law-makers should not attempt to trans- 
fer their personal responsibility by simply declaring a public 
policy and then directing administrators to enforce it by 
such methods and through regulations of such a character 
and extent as they may think wise. 

The grant of too much discretionary power will em- 
barrass the board, not only because of legal questions as to 
the extent and validity of such delegations of legislative 
power, but even more because of a continuing pressure upon 
the board to extend its authority and to use its broad powers 
for the correction of such a multitude of evils that careful, 
cautious progress in a field of political experimentation will 
be made practically impossible. The board will be not only 
overwhelmed with work but also discredited by its inability 


T HIS statement will express only my own opinions. I 


to meet the demands of many seeking aid which it cannot 
render, and by the opposition of those upon whom it will 
impose requirements of doubtful legislative sanction. The 
unhappy experience of the NRA indicates clearly the wis- 
dom of giving to an administrative board the protections 
of a clear mandate to perform a practical task within a 
definitely limited jurisdiction. 

In applying these principles to the pending bill, time will 
be saved by considering primarily the labor standards which 
are established in broad terms and will be definitely fixed 
by the decisions of the board. The problems and methods of 
enforcement all depend on the initial determination of what 
standards should be established, on the assumption that 
they are generally accepted as desirable and that, as a prac- 
tical matter, they can be enforced. 

The bill first seeks to outlaw “oppressive” wages and 
hours of work. But, even if a definite minimum wage and a 
definite maximum workweek are written into the completed 
bill, the board is given such a broad power to vary these 
standards upward or downward, as to all employees or 
classes of employees, that the bill might just as well simply 
give to the board the power to fix a minimum hourly wage 
and a maximum workweek. Unfortunately the bill provides 
no clear and adequate limitations or standards for the exer- 
cise of such a large administrative discretion. 

To strengthen these provisions, I would suggest that 
the bill declare an amount, such as 40c per hour, as “prima 
facie a reasonable minimum wage standard,” and then 
authorize the board to increase or to reduce such standard 
for specific employments to an extent not exceeding such 
an amount as 10c per hour, but only after a finding that such 
a variation is necessary to effectuate the policy defined in the 
act. In declaring this legislative policy the bill should set 
forth a definite list of factors to be considered in fixing a 
minimum wage standard; such, for example, as the cost of 
living, the reasonable value of services rendered, and com- 
parable payments under fair competitive conditions. 

In like manner, the bill might declare a number such as 
forty hours per week to be “prima facie a reasonable work- 
week standard,” and then authorize the board to increase or to 
reduce the number of hours to an extent not exceeding such 
a number as eight hours per week, but only after a finding 
that such a variation is necessary to effectuate the policy of 
the Act. The bill should then set forth the factors to be 
considered in fixing a reasonable workweek ; such as the effect 
of hours of work on health and efficiency, comparable hours 
under fair competitive conditions, and the number of persons 
available for employment. 

Another primary standard established in the bill is that 
of “oppressive child labor” which is in part clearly defined. 
There is, however, a power of further definition given to 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, whereas it would seem that such a definition of “haz- 
ardous” and “detrimental” occupations for children between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years should be made by the board itself 
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after a hearing in which the findings of the Department of 
Labor might be taken as prima facie correct. 

The bill next proceeds to provide for the fixing of a 
“minimum fair wage” and a “maximum reasonable work- 
week.” In this effort it seems to me that a policy of most 
dubious wisdom is projected; and that an intolerable and 
undesirable administrative burden is laid upon the board. If, 
under the proposed law, “oppressive labor conditions” can 
be outlawed, so that an oppressive wage, an oppressive work- 
week, and oppressive child labor can be eliminated, a great 
advance will be made in the improvement of industrial con- 
ditions; and one which will require the full energies of the 
proposed board and call for the strong backing of public 
opinion. 

The establishment of the standards of “oppressive labor 
conditions,” and their enforcement, will be in itself a very 
large undertaking. If this is successful, there will be a sound 
basis established for any further advance in this field which 
may then appear to be desirable and practical. But if the 
additional, heavy burden of trying to establish “reasonable” 
wages and hours is to be imposed upon this board, guided 
only by difficult and vague legislative standards, it is certain 
that from the start the board will be overwhelmed with the 
prodigious task of establishing “reasonable” standards and 
that its work will be subjected to increasing discredit be- 
cause of the practical impossibility of policing and enforcing 
such requirements. 

Let me recall that a similar effort was a major cause of 
discrediting the heroic efforts of the NRA to eradicate unfair 
labor competition. We found it difficult enough to eliminate 
indefensible wages and hours—wages that did not provide 
subsistence, hours that impaired health and assured ineffici- 
ency. Yet in this effort we had the support of a prevailing 
public opinion, of all organized labor, and of a majority of 
employers. But when we were pressed to go beyond the pre- 
vention of admittedly evil conditions and to establish good—or 
reasonable—conditions, we found that controversies multi- 
plied, support dwindled, and the enforcement of standards 
that had to be compulsory and arbitrarily established be- 
came impossible without the aid of powerful labor organiza- 
tion. 

As a result of this intensive experience, I became con- 
vinced that only through collective bargaining, and stand- 
ardization of the terms and conditions of employment through 
adequate labor organization, would it be possible to establish 
reasonable wages and hours of work so generally as to 
eliminate unfair labor competition—in a competitive indus- 
trial system. Clearly, the government, assuming its legal 
authority, can outlaw intolerable and oppressive labor condi- 
tions. Such conditions can be defined with reasonable ac- 
curacy and their elimination will be supported by public 
opinion. The field of competition is thereby somewhat re- 
stricted, just as it is restricted by laws against fraud and 
duress. But, when we undertake by law to fix and enforce 
reasonable wages, we must assume a responsibility also for 
fixing directly or indirectly reasonable prices. 

Now it may be that, to maintain a fair competition in 
modern industry and trade, and to protect employers and 
workers against unfair labor competition, our government will 
be forced eventually into exerting further controls over wages 
and prices. But, when we do go beyond the prevention of 
what is clearly wrong, into the establishment of what we 
think would be right, we will assume responsibility not simply 





for the fairness of competition but for the fairness of the 
results. That means, not merely regulating competition, but 
eliminating competition as the regulator of wages for the 
worker and prices for the consumer. 

The political economic issues of the modern world 
are too complex to justify any arrogance of opinion; but one 
can always make a choice between responsive law, whereby 
legal rights and obligations are rewritten under the pressure 
of changing social and economic conditions, and dogmatic 
law whereby we seek to change social and economic condi- 
tions by writing new legal rights and obligations. Responsive 
law-making is evident today in the associated efforts of the 
government to eliminate oppressive labor conditions and to 
support the use of collective bargaining to establish higher 
labor standards. We have not yet had sufficient experience in 
the effectiveness of these efforts to know whether they will 
enable us to adjust conflicts of interest in an industrial civi- 
lization by democratic processes. But we have ample evidence 
from the experiences of other nations, that, if such evolution- 
ary, democratic methods do not succeed and we empower the 
government to fix wages and hours of work, and thereby 
necessarily to fix prices, we shall find that democratic gov- 
ernment is an inefficient instrument for the making and 
enforcement of dogmatic laws. 

Before moving in this direction it seems to me that we 
should at least attempt further efforts at a more democratic 
solution. To meet the need for a fairer labor competition 
we can undertake by voluntary agreements between repre- 
sentative employers and employees in any trade or industry 
to establish fair labor standards for all employed. If, as we 
learned often in the NRA, a small minority of employers 
are able to break down such standards by unfair competition, 
we can undertake to outlaw such competition and seek to 
enforce—not wage and hour rules more or less arbitrarily 
fixed by government, but those standards of fair competition 
which have been determined by the agreement of those most 
concerned and proved by experience to be practical. 

If it is here objected that I am proposing a revival of 
the NRA, let me offer two answers :— 

First, the NRA accomplished a great deal of good; and 
it would not be difficult to avoid a repetition of those errors 
in law-making and administration as to which we are all 
well informed. 

Second, the provisions of the present bill which I have 
criticized offer, and indeed invite, a repetition of practically 
all the errors of the NRA in the matter of fixing and en- 
forcing reasonable wages and hours, without providing some 
of the safeguards which were provided for the administra- 
tion of the NRA. If we have learned so little from the 
NRA that we are ready to authorize a repetition of its dem- 
onstrated errors, how can we expect that another effort in 
the same direction will succeed? 

It might divert attention from the main issue to pro- 
ceed at this time with detailed suggestions for the further 
improvement of this bill. The vices to which I have referred, 
in the way of indefinite standards, uncontrolled discretion, 
undesirable extent of authority, and resulting difficulties of 
enforcement, can be easily identified and eradicated by any 
one who may agree with my fundamental criticism. But, in 
conclusion, let me again make it clear that it is just because 
the primary purposes and objectives of the bill seem to me 
so absolutely sound and desirable, that 1 do most earnestly 
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urge that this legislation should be devoted solely to their 
accomplishment. 

It is not necessary in this bill to deal with “unfair labor 
practices,” which lie within the field of the National Labor 
Relations Board. It is not necessary in this bill to deal with 
reasonable wages and hours, which should be the product of 
collective bargaining. If we desire now to prevent wage- 
cutting employers from breaking down an established, reason- 
able level of wages, we should enact legislation specially 
and appropriately designed to outlaw such unfair competition. 












This bill is neither appropriate nor adequate for that pur- 
pose. 
But, if we have now reached the time when the federal 
government is ready and able, without fear of judicial re- 
straint, to go forward to eliminate oppressive wages, oppres- 
sive hours, and oppressive child labor from all employments 
subject to federal control, then—in the name of humanity— 
let us do that job, let us do it promptly and effectively, un- 
hampered by the burden of trying to do several well-nigh 
impossible jobs at the same time by the same board. 


Loud-Mouthed Barbarians 


THE PASSIONATE UNREASONABLENESS OF MANKIND 
By WALTER LIPPMANN, Special Writer, N. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., June 21, 1937 


HAVE been to Northampton several times in my life, 
I the first time so long ago that I can now safely confess 

that I did not come to deliver a lecture on politics or 
to see the excellent scenery which I was then too pre-occupied 
to notice. That was so long ago that President Neilson was 
still a mere professor of English literature in Harvard Col- 
lege, and the world outside had not yet gone quite so mad as, 
to my complete astonishment, it went mad shortly after that. 
But even in that much quieter and simpler age, I can remember 
that I was a trifle nervous when I reached Northampton. 

Today I am nervous again because I am so deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity of my role on this occasion. For 
it has occurred to me that I am delivering the very last lecture 
that many of you will ever be compelled to listen to, and that, 
henceforth, since you are citizens of a free country, you will 
listen only to those you wish to hear, that from now on you 
will read only what you wish to read. 

I wish I could add that no one will ever again ask you 
to take another examination. But I cannot say that. It would 
not be true. For out there, waiting for you at the gates of the 
college, you will find all kinds of self-appointed examiners, 
who will insist on knowing whether you think the right 
thoughts and are prepared to enlist at once on the right side 
of all public questions. If by any chance some of you are a bit 
uncertain about what are the right thoughts and what is the 
right side of all questions, you will not have to do much re- 
search or to rack your brains unduly. The self-appointed 
examiners will tell you. The right thoughts, you will be told, 
are their thoughts. The right side is their side. All other 
thoughts except their thoughts are bad thoughts, and the 
other side consists either of conspirators against the Republic 
or of heartless men bent on grinding the faces of the poor. 

Just at this moment particularly the world outside there 
is swarming with excited people who already know the whole 
truth about everything that matters. When they talk one 
might well wonder whether it is necessary to go on with the 
trouble and expense of maintaining colleges and universi- 
ties where scholars, laboring under the quaint notion that 
they do not know the whole truth, still continue to search for 
the truth. There is not a single problem which these self- 
appointed people have not solved so completely but that they 
feel called upon to denounce, and if possible to destroy, any 


one who does not agree with them. The active world of 
public affairs is dominated by them; they are indeed wonder- 
ful. For they have understood and mastered every economic, 
political, psychological, and moral problem that has puzzled 
civilized men for 2,500 years. 

Now that you have been to college they will expect you 
to prove that you have received an education: all you have 
to do is to enlist under their banners and agree with them 
enthusiastically. They will not expect you to think. They 
will expect you to line up with them. 

I assure you that I am not exaggerating very much the 
degree to which the active contenders for power in the modern 
world assume their own infallibility and demand conformity 
from others. In half a dozen supposedly civilized countries 
you go to jail if you cannot conceal your opinions with the re- 
quired hypocrisy. It has not come to that in this country. 
But it has come to the point where in many states a teacher 
has to swear that he won’t teach anything that a legislator, 
who never learned anything, might find it difficult to under- 
stand. It has come to the point where you are probably in 
the pay of Moscow if you believe in organized labor and are 
almost certainly dodging your taxes if you do not wish to 
pack the Supreme Court. It has come to the point where you 
are a royalist if you do not agree with the party in power and 
a red if you do. 

There is much more of this sort of thing in the world 
today than there was before the World War dislocated 
modern civilization, and for that reason those of us who were 
graduated from college twenty-five years ago were not very 
well prepared for the kind of world we have had to live in. 
We had greatly underestimated the passionate unreasonable- 
ness of mankind, we had grown up in an era of peace and we 
had no idea how men behave when their customary way of 
life is disrupted and their familiar habits are disordered. We 
had no idea of how fragile are the bonds of a civilized ex- 
sistence. 

We were, it seems to me now as I look back on it, like 
the peasants who move about drowsily in the sun on the 
slopes of Mt. Vesuvius, unable to realize the forces pent up 
within the volcano. We thought all the volcanoes were extinct, 
and so we were not very well educated for the world we 
have had to live in. So I hope that you are better prepared 
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than we were to withstand the shock of the discovery that 
the human race, which includes all of us, is as yet only a 
little bit civil:zed and that in time of serious trouble it has a 
very strong tendency to stampede back into barbarism. 

The symptoms of this tendency have often been des- 
cribed. Montaigne, the philosopher, for example, lived in 
France about four hundred years ago in times rather like 
our own, in a time of great disorder, and, having listened to 
the outbursts of the violent men, he exclaimed that “They 
want all of us, for party reasons and in party opinions, to be 
either blind or blockheads . . .” and he went on to say, 
“T observe that every one tries to defend his own side, but 
even the best of them with dissimulation and lies . . . the 
man who would tell the truth about his own party must 
. . « be a bold man indeed.” 

Now it does not seem to me that to go to college and 
receive a diploma has much meaning unless it signifies the 
capacity, and above all the will, to keep on searching for 
truth as against all the claims and all the counter-claims of 
all the partisans, and with it the boldness to tell the truth 
about any party with which you are associated. For these 
colleges, (I mean of course the colleges in free countries), 
are not training camps where young men and women are 
drilled until they know how to take orders promptly—orders 
from the top sergeant, or the second vice-president, or the 
Postmaster-General, or the executive-secretary of some great 
and worthy cause, or even from the reigning dowager who 
lives back home on the right side of the railroad tracks and 
conducts dress-rehearsals for the Last Judgment. 

Though there are some who hate to believe it, these 
colleges are places where at least some men and women learn 
to think, and not merely how to perform the tricks of a trade 
or how to behave at a country club. Now the very fact that 
they learn to think means that they cannot possibly agree 
completely with the people who do not think. Those who 
use their reason do not reach the same conclusions as those 
who obey their prejudices. This may be unfortunate. But 
there is no escape from it. 

Yet there are many who cannot seem to understand that. 
It shocks them greatly when they hear that a scholar, who 
has devoted a lifetime to the study of economics or politics 
or law, does not necessarily come to the same conclusion that 
they come to by reading the headlines in this morning’s news- 
paper. It just does not seem right to them. And since it is 
of the essence of ignorance to be unable to realize the scope 
of one’s own ignorance, they assume as a matter of course 
that the scholar must be wrong. But since they cannot prove 
that there is anything wrong with the scholar’s brain, they 
usually decide that there must be something wrong with his 
character. For they are convinced that all men with good 
characters must think as they do. What is more, they rather 
tend to believe that all men who do think as they think must 
have excellent characters. 

You will soon learn, if you have not already learned it, 
that Democrats are full of charity and understanding about 
Democrats, and that Republicans are most temperate and 
forgiving about Republicans, but if you want to hear the 
horrid truth you must ask a Democrat about the Republicans, 
or employers about the labor unions, a labor leader about the 
employers. I am told that the one exception to this rule is 
that if you want the cool and objective truth about a woman 
you must ask another woman. If that is true, then the promise 
of the higher education of women is immense. 
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Now, if you have built up an immunity against the 
illusion that you know the whole truth and are moved by a 
lusty resistance against those who think that already they 
know the whole truth, if you have the capacity to see the 
beam in your own eye before you point out the mote in your 
neighbor’s eye, you may go out into the world with a good 
conscience, and with the assurance that you are not likely to 
make it a more muddled place than it already is. But if your 
ambition is to do a little better than that, and in your time 
to make the world a somewhat more decent place to live in, 
then the best advice I can give you is that which the oracle 
at Delphi gave to Cicero when he asked her how he should 
attain the most glory. 

He would attain it, she said, by making his own genius 
and not the opinion of the people the guide of his life. You 
will see that the advice of the oracle was not easy advice. In 
fact, it was exceedingly dangerous and difficult advice to fol- 
low. But, nevertheless, it was true advice. For, if the opinion 
of the people is to rise above the prejudices of the moment and 
the ignorance which is our natural and universal condition, it 
must be continually corrected, informed, and enlightened by 
the opinions of individuals who stand on their own feet and 
see with their own eyes. The mass of men must be leavened 
by individuals who are self-moving, who do not habitually 
conform, who question not only the conclusion but the prem- 
ises and the character of the evidence, who raise disturbing 
doubts, who imagine unexpected theories, who are not easily 
impressed, who are not easily overawed, do not automatically 
follow the fashions in ideas, are not afraid to be wrong, and 
do not become panicky if they are alone. 

No doubt this is a recipe for producing a large number 
of cranks and fools. But they must be endured for the sake 
of the indispensable few who; as Montaigne put it, dare to 
breast the wave and do not roll in with the tide. No doubt 
it is true that most people cannot go anywhere unless they 
can ride on a bandwagon. But somebody has got to steer the 
various bandwagons on which the crowds are riding, or there 
will be a terrible collision and they will all land in the ditch. 
Now I take it that the oracle at Delphi was talking about 
these indispensable individualists, and that she was telling 
Cicero that he must keep his eyes on the road and his mind 
on the place where the road leads, and steer accordingly, 
rather the» «> 70 where the back seat drivers think they want 
to go. 

i.0°¢ are many reasons for inciting young men and 
women to this kind of individualism. For one thing it is neces- 
sary to the salvation of the institutions which they cherish 
and to the success of the causes which they may wish to 
promote. For I sometimes think that the most important thing 
for any man to learn about human institutions is that 
almost never do they perish except through their own fail- 
ings. Occasionally, of course, the vandals and barbarians get 
loose and destroy by sheer brute force some great social or- 
ganization that men have made. But by and large, very few 
established institutions, governments, and constitutions, for 
example, are ever destroyed by their enemies until they have 
been corrupted and weakened by their friends. 

The uneducated man hates to believe this. He much 
prefers to think that when some institution he cherishes is 
in peril, it is because it is attacked by conspirators from the 
outside. Men live to ascribe their own follies to the wicked 
designs of others. But the experience of history does not, I 
believe, sustain this flattering and convenient prejudice. I do 
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not know of any government, for example, from that of Louis 
XVI in France to that of the Romanoffs in Russia which has 
fallen because it was attacked. They are not overthrown by 
revolutionists. They collapse first, and then the revolutionists 
take charge of affairs. 

The more I observe the movements of public affairs the 
more convinced I become that what matters most, and de- 
termines the outcome, is not the strength of the opposition 
but the weakness of one’s own party. For example, I happen 
to be one of those who think it of the greatest possible im- 
portance that the independence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States should be defended at all costs. But I feel 
perfectly clear that we should not have had to defend the 
independence of the Court if over a period of about forty 
years the Court itself had not rendered so many vulnerable 
decisions. By the same token, it seems clear to me that the 
recent attempt to dominate the Court would have been more 
successful if the leaders in the attempt had not been a little 
drunk with power and had not overreached themselves. 

This rule is, I think, particularly pertinent in the cur- 
rent conflicts between labor and capital. I do not know of 
any case where employers have had serious trouble in which 
there was not something wrong in their treatment of, or in 
their attitude toward their employees. And if you look at the 
other side of the picture, at the troubles within the labor 
movement which divide it so much and are so threatening, 
you will find, I believe, that they arise from the collision 
between an old, established, and self-satisfied bureaucracy 
within the labor unions and a mass of inexperienced, un- 
seasoned men who are not used to responsibility because they 
have never exercised it. 

These are the reasons why the best service any one can 
do to his own party, to his own cause, to his own institutions, 


is, as Montaigne said, to be bold and tell the truth about 
them. It should not be the rule that only women tell the 
truth about women, much less that women tell the truth 
only about women. Bankers ought to tell the truth about 
bankers long before a Senate investigating committee goes 
to work. Employers ought to tell the truth about employment 
long before they hear the complaints of the labor organizers. 
College presidents ought to tell the truth about colleges, 
and even newspaper-men ought to tell the truth about news- 
papers. 

The capacity to tell that kind of truth is said to require 
courage. But the courage will be there in any one who has 
learned detachment from the immediate pressures of his 
environment, from the immediate opinion of the people, from 
the immediate requirements of his ambition, from his imme- 
diate subservience to money, to power, to fame, to comfort, 
to security, and to ease,—has learned detachment from these 
things and to discount them at their true value, and has 
acquired, what only education can give him, the ability to 
live in the larger environment of the human mind. 

Here you have lived at least within sight of that larger 
environment, and after you leave, you will be confronted all 
your lives with the question whether you will dwell within 
it or shrink into the little world of struggle for immediate 
ends and of conformity to immediate opinions. It is not cer- 
tain at all that you will be happier in that larger environ- 
ment. You may not be, for it is difficult and dangerous, and 
often lonely unless you are one of the lucky ones who finds 
a companion who will dwell there with you. But at least you 
will not have spent your life in a rocking chair gazing at 
the mountains you did not dare to climb. If you have pain, 
it will not be boredom; if you grow weary at last, it will 
be because you have spent yourself well. 


War Odds, July 1937 


SPAIN A SECOND SARAJEVO? 
By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister, Great Britain 
House of Commons, June 25, 1937 


ONLY rise in order to say a few words about one 

aspect of the foreign policy. It is one which is uppermost 

in all minds. I mean, of course, the situation arising 
from the civil war in Spain. I do not think it ought to be 
necessary for me to state what is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government regarding this situation, because it already has 
been so frequently repeated. 

All the same I shall state it again, because it does seem 
to me that every now and then there is a tendency amidst 
the strong feelings which are aroused to forget what the 
government really is aiming at. 

In this Spanish situation there is one peculiar feature, 
which makes it specially dangerous in aspect and that is that 
to many people looking on from the outside it presents itself 
as a struggle between two rival systems, each of which com- 
mands an enthusiastic and even passionate body of support 
among its adherents in their respective countries, with the 
result that supporters of these two rival systems cannot help 
regarding the issue of the struggle in Spain as defeat or 


victory for the side to which they adhere. Whether that view 
of the struggle is correct or not, the fact that it is held con- 
stitutes a perpetual danger to the peace of Europe. 

If some country or government representing one of 
these two ideas attempted to intervene beyond a certain point, 
then some other country taking an opposite view would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to keep from joining, and a 
conflict may be started of which no man can see the end. 

In these circumstances the policy of the government has 
been consistently directed to one end and one end only—to 
maintain the peace of Europe by confining the war to Spain. 

It is for that purpose, in conjunction with France, that 
we decided to set up and since then to maintain the Non- 
Intervention Committee. No one could have had a harder task. 
We in this country have suffered the usual fate of those who 
have tried to be impartial. We have been accused by both 
sides of partiality toward the other. 

Although we have had to express very definitely our 
dissatisfaction at the failure of the scheme of non-interven- 
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tion, although it is true that intervention has gone on and 
is going on in spite of the non-intervention agreement, it is 
also true that up to the present we have succeeded in achiev- 
ing the object which has been at the back of our policy the 
whole time, and we shall continue to pursue that object and 
that policy as long as we feel there is reasonable hope of 
avoiding a spread of the conflict. 

I do not take the view that it is fantastic to think we 
can continue this policy successfully even to the end. 

The situation is serious but not hopeless. In particular, 
though it may be true that various countries or governments 
desire to see one side or the other side in Spain win, there is 
not a country or government that wants to see a European 
war. 

Since that is so let us try to keep cool heads and neither 
say nor do anything to precipitate the disaster which every- 
body really wishes to avoid. 

I think we are bound to recognize that as long as this 
civil war is going on in Spain, incidents are bound to occur 
which involve foreign powers. The very duties which foreign 
powers have imposed upon themselves in trying to end the 
importation of weapons and munitions into Spain means 
there must be interference with the course of hostilities when 
each side is being deprived of supplies and of material of which 
it feels itself in urgent need. 

Strong feelings of resentment are bound to be created 
among those in Spain who feel themselves being handicapped. 
That leads to accusations of want of impartiality and counter 
accusations, and then such deplorable incidents as the bomb- 
ing of the Deutschland and the bombing of Almeria. 

1 am not going to discuss the incident in which the 
cruiser Leipzig is involved. The German officers on the ship 
were convinced, on what they thought was indisputable evi- 
dence, that they had been subject to an attack by torpedoes. 
It does not exclude the possibility of mistake. 1 know that in 
the course of the great war many British naval officers thought 
they saw torpedo tracks where afterward it was proved that 
there could have been no torpedo. We do not think any worse 
of them on that account. They were perfectly genuine in what 
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they said and thought at the time. But whether the German 
officers were right or wrong, that is what they believed, and 
in the circumstances, it seems to me their claim that they 
could not allow their ships to be exposed any longer to the 
risk of such incidents as that was a reasonable claim and 
ought not to be subject to hostile criticism. 

I will go a little further than that when I think what the 
experience of the German Navy has been—loss of life and 
mutilation of men on the Deutschland, and the natural feel- 
ings of indignation and resentment that must have been 
aroused at such an incident. 

I must say I think the German Government, in merely 
withdrawing their ships and stating that they considered this 
incident closed, have shown a degree of restraint which we 
all recognize. 

At any rate the result of the disappearance of the Ger- 
man and Italian ships from the patrol means that they cannot 
be any longer in any further danger of incidents of this kind. 
In my view, the best thing we can do now is to turn our 
minds back again to the two practical steps that have been 
taken—the first one being to fill the gap in the patrol and 
the other to start again our endeavors to obtain the with- 
drawal of foreign volunteers from Spain. 

That is all I want to say. 


I just want to conclude with a very earnest appeal to 
those who hold responsible positions in this country and 
abroad. I am including the press and members of this House 
in my appeal to weigh their words very carefully before they 
utter them on this matter, bearing in mind the consequences 
that may follow from some rash or thoughtless phrase. 

I have read that in high mountains there are sometimes 
conditions to be found when an incautious move or even a 
sudden loud exclamation may start an avalanche. That is 
just the condition in which we are finding ourselves today. I 
believe that although the snow may be perilously poised, it 
has not yet begun to move. If we can all exercise caution, 
patience, and self-restraint we may yet be able to save the 
peace of the world. 


Look Ahead? 


LEARNING AND LIFE IN AMERICA 


By CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Informal remarks, Brown University, Providence, R.I., June 21, 1937 


COME to you as an associate member of the Class of 

1937. It has taken upwards of fifty years to achieve 

this distinction, but I have finally attained it, with the 
least effort on my own part and with the most intense grati- 
fication. In that long period of matriculation, of labors 
in absentia, and vicarious rematriculation, I have seen much 
of Brown and heard more. The administrative integument 
has had wholesome renewals, its activities have multiplied, 
but the sound heart of the Old University has maintained 
its rhythmic beat without pause or fluttering. It is always 
Old Brown and it is always New Brown. I am here to 
greet the New Brown of this era to hail the dawning of a 
new day full of brightest promise. 
It has been my privilege to know intimately the four 


last presidents of Brown. The first of these was the presi- 
dent of my own time, Ezekiel G. Robinson. I cannot say 
that the students rejoiced in their contacts with the presi- 
dent, which were generally unsought by them, or that they 
welcomed the sort of intimacy those contacts imposed. If I 
learned to know the president well, I had the fear that he 
knew me better. There were times when I was glad to be 
able to prove an alibi, when inexcusable songs of the night 
disturbed the repose of the president, then housed nearby 
where the John Hay library now stands, or forbidden bonfires 
on the campus in celebration of Varsity victories kindled the 
executive wrath. But if our hearts did not burn with love 
for the president, we venerated him. He incarnated the moral 
law and we looked upon both in much the same light. The 
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Brown of that day had changed but little since the days of 
Francis Wayland. The students numbered about 250 and 
the faculty about eighteen. But whatever may be said of the 
students, the faculty had high distinction. I could ask no 
greater privilege for any college student than to come under 
the direct guidance and inspiration of such men as Diman, 
Lincoln, Harkness, Williams, and Davis. And we had that 
direct guidance and inspiration. We were a small group and 
we exerted a strong influence upon each other. President 
Robinson, with all his towering dignity, was a brilliant 
teacher, as well as a good administrator. He laid the founda- 
tion upon which another and widely different personality 
was soon to build. The time had come for a sharp advance 
and it came under the leadership of E. Benjamin Andrews. 
He quickened enthusiasms, and youth responded instantly 
to his magnetic pull. We went forward with a rush. Old 
Brown outgrew its habiliments. Crowds of students de- 
manded larger accommodations and new facilities. If the 
old bottles had not been unusually strong, the new wine would 
have burst them. Rarely has the power of the personality of a 
university leader been more strikingly manifested. To this 
day, no name in the annals of Brown meets such an enthusi- 
astic response in our alumni meetings as that of President 
Andrews. But his day was short. I cannot speak of his suc- 
cessor without thinking of our students days when we were 
together in Hope College. William H. P. Faunce in col- 
lege bore the divine mark of superiority upon his brow. A 
year ahead of me, and several years older, he represented 
to my impressionable mind all that was best in student life. 
In the little chapel in Manning Hall, where the president 
sat enthroned far above, with the faculty ranged on either 
side, Faunce presided at the little portable organ under the 
pulpit and led the singing. I shall never forget our emotion 
as he led with “Alma Mater” for the last time when we bade 
adieu to the Class of 1880. After a highly influential minis- 
try, he brought to the administration of the University, at 
the turn of the century, the talents that were then most 
needed. Millions were added to the endowment and the 
gains that had been made under Andrews were kept and 
increased with a rapidly expanded physical equipment and 
an enlarged faculty of distinguished quality. For thirty 
years Faunce directed the course of the University and 
enriched our alumni meetings in many cities with his rare 
oratorical gifts. Then followed the recent and most difficult 
period of economic disorganization during which our friend 
Clarence A. Barbour bore the crushing burdens of adminis- 
tration. We miss him today, as he would have rejoiced to 
stand upon this platform and extend a warm welcome to 
his successor. As Vice-President Adams, speaking from the 
intimacy of long personal and official relation, has well 
said: “He had a genius for friendship.” Dr. Barbour lived 
to help others, and after a long and successful career as 
pastor and teacher he gave the fruits of a life of service and 
sympathetic understanding to the University he loved. 

But today, we are looking to the future—with the Class 
of 1937. We have had our new educational eras in the past. 
There was one when Wayland made his epochal report in 
1850 demanding a broader and liberalizing conception of the 
opportunities the college should afford. There was certainly 
another after the disruption of the civil war. We faced 
still another under Andrews. Educational problems are 
always but a phase of the larger problems of society. This 
is true in a special sense today as we encounter problems 







which touch the very core of our civilization. The economic 
dislocations following the great war have produced conditions, 
national and international, which vex the imagination and 
confuse the judgment. I am sure that these conditions are in 
all your thoughts and I shall not attempt to describe them. 
We still proclaim the old ideals of liberty but we cannot 
voice them without anxiety in our hearts. The question is 
no longer one of establishing democratic institutions but of 
preserving them. The question is no longer one of triumph- 
ing over sectional discords and unifying the nation, but 
whether a united people, putting forth its great strength 
for national ends, will leave appropriate scope for individual 
freedom. The question is not one of the adequate power of 
government, designed to keep clear the highways of honest 
endeavor, but how that power shall be used. Safe as we may 
still be in the present, what of the look ahead? Are our 
democratic impulses growing weaker, and under the pres- 
sure of economic forces and the insidious teachings of an 
alien philosophy, will our democracy be able to survive? 

These questions should not find response in a pessimistic 
surrender but should quicken the resolve to treasure and 
utilize to their fullest extent the resources of reason. Put 
no confidence in mere forms or in institutional arrange- 
ments however astutely contrived in the interest of liberty. 
All these arrangements depend upon the popular will. The 
security of our democratic institutions is not in existing 
constitutional provisions or framework of government but 
in the dominant sentiment which maintains them. That 
dominant sentiment is the resultant of many interacting 
forces, among which is the outstanding influence of our 
educational establishments. Our colleges and universities 
sow the seed of which the nation will reap the crop. 


Brown University has an exceptional heritage. Here, 
bred in the traditions of this Commonwealth dedicated to 
civil and religious liberty, our university fathers set up— 
one hundred and seventy-three years ago—the standard of 
freedom of learning. That freedom had a definite aim, 
expressed in the language of our famous charter—“‘to pre- 
serve in the community a succession of men duly qualified 
for discharging the offices of life with usefulness and reputa- 
tion.” Freedom of learning, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of conscience, these 
are our security, the essential buttresses of democratic in- 
stitutions. In the conflicts of opinions, with freedom for all, 
we have confidence in the triumph of the true over the false, 
of the worthy over the meretricious. By that freedom alone, 
may we hope that experience will be able to teach its salu- 
tary lessons and that public ills which may be due to tem- 
porary abberrations will find corrective. 

Our first duty is to preserve these freedoms—of learn- 
ing, of speech, of press, of assembly, of conscience, and to 
be alert to detect the slightest attempt to impair them. But 
our confidence will prove illusory, if those who are fore- 
most in the enjoyment of these privileges are not keenly 
conscious of their responsibility. Dishonesty, in the pur- 
veyors of opinion is the worst of civic vices. We shall have 
differences enough among the sincere. Then, there will 
always be a multitude who are congenitally unable to think 
straight. “Sir,” said a caustic British judge to a confused 
barrister, “You get nothing right. If you swallowed a nail, 
you would vomit a screw.” I find my mail full of the pro- 
posals of disordered minds who think that they have dis- 
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covered panaceas. But their fancies are dissipated in the 
free air. The arch-enemies of society are those who know 
better, but by indirection, misstatement, understatement, and 
slander, seek to accomplish their concealed purposes or to 
gain profit of some sort by misleading the public. The anti- 
dote for these poisons must be found in the sincere and 
courageous efforts of those who would preserve their 
cherished freedom by a wise and responsible use of it. Free- 
dom of expression gives the essential democratic opportunity, 
but self-restraint is the essential civic discipline. 

The college should be the power-house of a beneficent 
civic energy. The primary function of the college is not 
specialization but to afford stimulus and guidance in obtain- 
ing the general culture without which specialized effort 
is likely to miss the happiest fruition. It is through that 
“enlargement of outlook and capacities, both of apprehension 
and appreciation,” as an eminent educator recently put it, 
and the extension of that cultural process in the midst of the 
strenuous demands of an active life, that one is enabled to 
render “the most fruitful service to the social order.” 

Brown University has sought to maintain these liberal 
ideals. The University has been fortunate in its faculty 
and in its administrative heads. Today we hail our new lead- 
er who carries the banner of a liberal education. I recom- 
mend to you his little volume on “The Nature of a Liberal 
College’ which has more sound sense to the square inch of 
print than I have found in larger treatises. He has definite 
ideas on the function of a college and knows how to express 
them succinctly and pungently. He has the experience, the 


technical knowledge, the breadth of vision, and the personal 
sympathy and understanding, that are needed in educa- 
tional leadership. He is not wedded to forms or curricular 
traditions. He is not a faddist. He is not chained to the 
past, but he gladly avails himself of its lessons. He faces 
the future with a clear eye and a steadfast heart. He puts 
the necessary emphasis upon the student. He looks upon 
education as self-discipline under guidance and encourage- 
ment. He wishes to “build a program of study and experi- 
ence for each individual with the ideal of self-realization 
at the center.” He wishes to make the student a significant 
person in every sense. “Let us,” he tells us, “make this 
University an exponent of a way of life which is intellec- 
tually alert, which is aesthetically and emotionally sensitive, 
and which is spiritually vigorous.” We acclaim his ideal, 
so nobly expressed. Brown has found its leader at a time 
fraught with peril and big with the opportunity for service. 
She is favorably situated in a commonwealth presenting 
every phase of social problems and every adaptation of skill 
and enterprise. Here are vast opportunities for cooperation 
and for the coordination of intellectual and aesthetic en- 
deavors. 

Brethren of Brown—you have your leader. Give him 
your full support, financial as well as moral. As he marches 
ahead with the banner of a liberal education, let him not 
be discouraged by a laggard and half-hearted following. 
The wisest conservatism is a rational progress. I join you in 
greeting the prophet of a new day, President Henry M. 
Wriston. 


The Tyranny of Mass Un-Thinking 


THOUGHTS ON LIBERTY 
By ALAN VALENTINE, President, Rochester University 
Alfred University, June 14, 1937 


\ Y. HAT do we mean by liberty? If we are not clear 
ourselves, let us see what it meant to others. Let us 
first look at a definition of liberty so radical that it 

seems to subvert the Constitution: 

“That whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive to those ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

That is what political liberty meant to the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

But as rebels against England, these signers may have 
expressed themselves intemperately. We should find a more 
conservative statement in this quotation from a great Repub- 
lican president: 

“This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the gov- 
ernment they can exercise their constitutional right of amend- 
ing it or their revolutionary right to dismember and overthrow 
ag 

Mr. Lincoln, who wrote that, would hardly have felt at 
one with some of his Republican descendants—but no more 


ill at ease with them than Mr. Jefferson with his party- 
progeny of today. 

If these quotations are illuminating let us look a little 
further into the American concepts of liberty. Those con- 
cepts have influenced our own ideas of liberty strongly, and 
often confusingly. For after all, our political actions are more 
emotional than logical. They result largely from instinctive 
reactions to certain familiar symbols. Liberty is one of these 
symbols, and I hope it will remain one. But we must under- 
stand our symbols, know their origin, and determine their 
meaning. 

If ever a nation was conceived in liberty, it is these 
United States. Political liberty is the keynote of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. Our Constitution was created primarily 
to insure life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to each 
citizen. Patrick Henry demanded liberty or death. (He lived, 
incidentally, to a ripe old age!) Our national anthems em- 
phasize the symbol. America is first of all the land of liberty, 
from whose very mountain side freedom is to ring. The star 
spangled banner waves o’er the land of the free. Our educa- 
tion has distorted history to instil the symbol. The history of 
America, as our schools have taught it, is a glorious story of 
the fight to achieve and to maintain freedom. Statesmen and 
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politicians have made the most of the symbol of liberty. Lin- 
coln spoke of the nation as “conceived in liberty,” and, rightly 
moved by the nobility of that statement, his hearers no more 
stopped to analyze the phrase than they did its successor, “that 
all men are created equal.” Never has a nation been so thor- 
oughly and consciously conditioned to believe in liberty, and 
to believe that we its people possess it. 

In every war America has fought, the establishment of 
defence of liberty was the rallying cry that brought men to 
enlistment booths. No matter how complicated the true 
causes of the Revolution, the men who fought and died did 
so in the name of freedom. The War of 1812 was ostensibly 
to establish our claim to the freedom of the seas. In 1847 
Americans justified the capture of Mexico City as freeing 
Texans a thousand miles away from the thraldom of Mexican 
tyranny. Although the political breaking point of 1861 was the 
preservation of the Union, most nothern mothers watched 
their sons march off to bring freedom to the slaves. In 1898 
we fought Spain to free the Cubans, and never noticed that 
our definition of freedom did not include preserving them 
from the tender mercies of the American sugar companies. In 
1917 our armies crossed the seas to make the world safe for 
free democracy. The money it cost us we called Liberty Loans. 
Both as regards liberty, and as regards loans, they proved a 
poor investment. No matter what the real causes and motives, 
in each war liberty was the symbol that set clerks and farmer’s 
boys to practising squads right. 

Our Revolutionary forefathers knew what they meant by 
liberty. Most of them were practical men, who would not 
have risked their lives for a mere symbol. Their battles with 
Englishmen and Hessians were fought in terms of political 
liberty: the right to self-government and especially to self- 
taxation. But like most wars, the struggle was fundamentally 
one for the economic privileges of the individual. American 
patriots were individualists in an individualistic economic 
system; owners of new fertile soil and growing commerce, 
liberty to them meant something very concrete—it meant 
political and economic elbow room to face as individuals a 
world of free competition in which they had more than an 
even chance of good profits. Of course theorists like Samuel 
Adams, idealists like Mr. Jefferson, and radicals like Tom 
Paine were conveniently available to clothe these concrete 
demands in academic costumes. These theorists turned prac- 
tical aims into such lofty and appealing abstractions that 
not only foreign idealists like Lafayette and Kosciusko, but 
common-sense merchants from Boston and planters from Vir- 
ginia, accepted this alchemy that ennobled their economic 
wants. They were glad to make use of such convenient and 
moving doctrines, and they half-believed them. But under- 
neath these glorious abstractions there was no foolishness. 
The liberties most colonials fought for did not include such 
radical departures as political franchise for the poor or for 
women, or freedom for the slaves, or high taxes for the 
great Dutch landholders of New York, or any impractical 
idealism about state support for the unemployed. The un- 
employed could go west across the Alleghenies and work out 
their own salvation! 

But the idealists were more powerful than they knew. 
The pamphlets of Tom Paine and the noble abstractions of 
Jefferson rang in the ears of succeeding generations of 
Americans long after the Revolution had won for the col- 
onists all they had demanded and more. For a century 
liberty as an abstraction conditioned Americans until it be- 


came the central core of their emotional faith. It was in the 
name of liberty that Andrew Jackson’s supporters climbed 
with muddy boots over the furniture of the White House. 
As our economic system became more complicated, and the 
practical applications of abstract liberty more difficult and 
controversial, liberty as an ideal grew not less powerful as 
it grew more remote. The Goddess of Liberty is today the 
patroness of all parties, from Socialists on the one hand to 
modern societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Armament 
Manufacturers on the other. 

If these remarks disclose some irony toward the his- 
tory of liberty, none is intended toward liberty itself. It is 
our finest national heritage. No astute politician would con- 
sciously attack our symbols of liberty; he would know too 
well the temper of the American people, conditioned for a cen- 
tury and a half to see red at any danger to the abstraction of 
freedom for which America stands. But what if, unlike our 
Revolutionary forefathers, we preserve our liberties only as 
abstractions, and awake to find their actualities vanishing 
while we defend their form? Our liberties are not likely to 
die from overexposure, but they have suffered from careless 
inattention or inanition. What if we lose our liberties by 
becoming unconscious slaves of their own culture? We might 
even simply lose them in the dark forest of economic progress. 

It is obvious that our politicians have defined too nar- | 
rowly the nature of liberty, and we have been too ready to 
accept their definition. True freedom is something tar greater 
than “rugged individualism” or “laisssez-faire,” or even “old- 
fashioned Americanism.” True social freedom is something far 
greater than “share-the-wealth.” These are too often merely 
the political shibboleths of people fighting primarily to main- 
tain or to grasp property. We have won, and retained within 
reasonable bounds our recognized goal of individual political 
freedom. We are learning the limitations of political freedom 
alone; indeed, our less conservative citizens are pointing out 
that for workmen political freedom is empty without reason- 
able industrial freedom. We recognize, even, that political 
freedom in practice merely mears the right to vote for the less 
objectionable of two party candidates. We begin to suspect 
that much of the political freedom our grandfathers boasted 
was really the right to be indifferent to politics, so long as 
America offered satisfactory opportunity fer personal acquisi- 
tion. They interpreted political freedom as freedom from 
government interference in private affairs; good government 
was to them a minimum of government so long as all went 
well. Recently all has not gone well, and we are concerned 
that in our changing society good government seems to in- 
volve government at our private doorsteps and in our private 
offices. We fear lest this kind of government must lead to 
tyranny. 

Yet there are other tyrannies to which we have already 
yielded many strongholds. I am more concerned at the tyranny 
of the majority over our non-political ways of life and thought. 
To that tyranny America has yielded, without even being 
conscious of its losses, to an extent our sturdy ancestors would 
never have countenanced. Only a few poets and isolated in- 
dividualists have ever raised a protest against this real loss 
of American liberty by the quiet undermining of individual 
integrity. John Stuart Mill saw this danger and wrote in 
1859: 

“There needs protection against the tyranny of prevailing 
opinion and feeling; against the tendency of society to impose, 
by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas and practices. 
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as rules of conduct on those who dissent from them; to fetter 
the development and if possible prevent the formation of any 
individuality not in harmony with its ways, and compel all 
characters to fashion themselves upon the model of its own.” 

How insidiously does this social tyranny affect their 
lives! How little do we recognize the ways in which, day by 
day, it has cramped our individuality, our freedom to regulate 
an individual way of life by personal preferences! How 
potently because how invisibly does it circumscribe our ways of 
thought! Is it not true that each of us is narrowly condi- 
tioned by the conventions of the American way of life? When 
foreign visitors find Americans essentially uniform in thought, 
manners, and philosophy, we are surprised that they do not 
recognize the differences between New Yorker and Kansan, 
between labor leader and society leader. Perhaps these visitors 
are right; perhaps the individuality of Americans is superficial 
and their uniformity profound. 

There are many aspects of this pressure toward uniform- 
ity of conduct and opinion. In some cases the uniformity is 
social, but the pressure to conform is partly economic. The 
ambitious businessman, for example, believes he must mould 
his private life to the established conception of what the 
rising young man should be. Even his exuberances must be 
carefully limited to the exuberances of still more successful 
colleagues. Golf, bridge, and cocktails with the right people 
are appropriate to his career, but Morris dancing, baccarat 
and goat’s milk are dangerous, for they might shatter the 
faith of his superiors in his judgment and dependability. His 
ability may be beyond question, but he knows that the expres- 
sion of opinions on politics, religion, society, or even art, out 
of line with what his economic superiors have set up as the 
American tradition, might cost him his promotion. Or if, on 
the other hand, he is a workingman who prefers not to join a 
labor union in a unionized industry, his economic and social 
liberty are equally restricted. The wife too, knows she must 
play the established game. Alas for her and her husband if 
she chooses to be her own cook when her friends’ wives have 
three maids, or to have three maids when his friends’ wives 
have no cook; Such departure from the accepted norm would 
indicate a lack of social judgment, if not a touch of dangerous 
radicalism. Let her beware of adopting Confucianism or last 
year's hat, of strolling barefoot in the dew, or of playing 
the accordion when she ought to play bridge! ‘These activities 
would not be morally wrong, but they would certainly be 
harmful to her husband’s career. Her entire family would 
pay the social and economic penalty for this kind of individual 
liberty. The point is, that although the ways of the individual 
may be no better than the ways of the group, true liberty 
would permit the individual to choose his ways, without sacri- 
fice of a chance to make friends and make a living. And such 
individual ways might contribute something worthwhile which 
the present conformity stamps out. 

Primitive society had reason to fear the excess of indi- 
viduality ; modern society has more cause to dread the social 
censorship of personal irapulses and preferences. Von Hum- 
boldt said that two things were necessary to human develop- 
ment: freedom, and the variety of situations which will render 
people unlike one another. In our concentration upon abstract 
freedom, we have permitted our own culture to move toward 
a uniformity of situations and have neglected to preserve the 
social freedom to be unlike one another. We have forgotten 
that imitation is no sign of civilization—even monkeys can 
imitate! 


Another force of our own creation has attacked our liber- 
ties through another kind of tyranny: the tyranny of mass 
un-thinking. The presidents of Harvard and Chicago have 
used another name; they call this tyrant anti-intellectualism. 
It is not only the reluctance of masses of men to apply their 
intellects to their own problems, but their resentment when 
others try to do so. Men in masses discredit the fruits of in- 
tellect, except in the narrowest spheres. There are many mani- 
festations of man’s resentment against his own power to 
think. We see that resentment now in a pitiful form in Ger- 
many, where thought is tolerated only if it serves the barbaric 
national idols of blood and iron. But not one of us is free from 
anti-intellectualism in some less horrible form. Mr. Hutchins 
leads a crusade against the anti-intellectualism of collegiate 
athletics and collegiate activities. Mr. Conant has violated 
academic tradition by expecting his professors to continue 
thinking. But these men are college presidents and hence un- 
dependable; such radicalism is rare. As Mill put it seventy- 
seven years ago: “Individual (intellectual) spontaneity is 
hardly recognized by the common modes of thinking, as having 
any intrinsic worth, or deserving any regard on its own ac- 
count. ... And what is more, (it) . .. is rather looked on 
with jealousy, as a troublesome obstruction to... what... (a 
majority thinks would be the best for mankind.” That is the 
attitude of the well-meaning anti-intellectual; that of his 
more cynical companions is even less admirable. Thought is 
to them time’s fool, to be dressed in motley and exhibited 
to the spectators like a captive prince, to show the superior 
power of his conquerors. If that seems a high-flown phrase, 
read contemporary advertisements or political speeches, with 
an eye to their literal truth. And when the right to think 
exists, but the dignity of thought is scoffed at and distorted 
with impunity, freedom of thought is only an abstraction. Not 
under such conditions can democracy rise above mediocrity or 
national culture rise above vulgarity. In our thoughts about 
liberty, we must consider not only liberty of thought, but 
the need for recognition of the validity of thought, and the 
dignity of thought. Freedem. of thought is not enough; there 
must be freedom to create a society where thought is respected 
—respected not only when it has practical value, but when its 
impracticability today may precede its usefulness tomorrow. 
An Englishman’s house is said to be his castle; it is even 
more essential that an American’s mind be his own fortress, 
private and self-sustaining. 

Have we ever stopped to consider in how many ways our 
culture depends upon mass impressions, and how little upon 
rational knowledge and proven facts? Most of our mechanical 
inventions lend themselves to the creation of mass prejudices 
and mass opinion; and few, if any, protect the individual 
against shoddy thinking. The radio, the newspaper, the pic- 
ture theatre, and even popular education have all too readily 
lent themselves to the propagation of a uniformity of opinion 
—opinion usually mediocre in quality and seldom disinter- 
ested. Against the pressure of all these forces, the individual 
who tries to maintain his own liberty of thought is like a 
single oarsman trying to row against a torrent. 

Am I merely attacking a straw man of my own creation? 
Consider the following assumptions, based upon the flimsiest 
of evidence, which nearly every agency of our culture has 
promulgated until they are widely accepted throughout the 
nation. As I name them, do not ask yourselves whether you 
believe them, but whether belief in them is based upon an 
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intellectually justifiable process. Here, then, are a few items in 
our national creed: 


1) That Americans are the finest people in the world ; 

2) That the multiplication and diffusion of mechanical 
gadgets in itself means progress; 

3) That local misgovernment is due to wicked politi- 
cians ; 

4) That businessmen have more sound common sense 
than poets, scientists, professors, or women; 

5) That every young American is entitled to a college 
education ; 

6) That intercollegiate football is the best builder of 
character. 


Does the intellectual basis of these beliefs represent any 
gain in the freedom of the mind over the conventional beliefs 
of earlier generations? Are they better based either upon logic 
or upon factual experience? Do they represent progress in the 
conquest of individual reason over mass acceptance? Can we, 
who accept the divine right of the materially successful, 
claim freedom of thought superior to those who accepted the 
divine right of kings? Can we who do not question the ultim- 
ate infallibility of a mediaeval pope? In ten brief years great 
masses of our citizens have based their actions upon the fol- 
lowing successive and mutually contradictory prophecies: 


1) Two cars in every garage 
























2) Remembrance of the forgotten man 

3)  Fallibility of democracy 

4) Infallibility of democracy 

5) Unrestricted production will save us 

6) Restricted production will save us 

7) Every man a king 

8) Our schools and colleges must be guarded against 
communism. 

Does the acceptance of these prophecies represent an advance 
in intellectual freedom over those barbarians who gave ear 
to soothsayers or consulted the Delphian oracle? 

This much at least is clear. Freedom is born of self- 
discipline. No individual, no nation, can achieve or maintain 
liberty without self-control. The undisciplined man is a slave 
to his own weaknesses; the undisciplined nation is a slave to 
its own pride, or greed, or inability to make wise laws and 
enforce them. Self-expression of any real sort depends upon 
self-control; a fact not clearly visualized in education or in 
national politics. A child should not start his education with 
freedom; he should be educated so as to end with freedom. A 
nation cannot be born free by the simple statement of a docu- 
ment, no matter how distinguished or revered its signers. 
Freedom is an achievement; it must be won, and it cannot be 
won easily. It took years of constant practice and self-disci- 
pline to achieve the freedom we have. It will take constant 
self-discipline to retain that freedom. 


Does Democracy Mean Anything? 


WHAT CAN A MAN DO? i 
By CHARLES P. TAFT, Chairman, Strike Mediation Board 
Rochester University, N. Y., June 21, 1937 


the one which requires that a graduating class, as it 

leaves its alma mater for the world of affairs, shall 
listen to a distinguished statesman, or at least a distinguished 
name, or if ali that fails (as it often does despite the efforts 
of the president) to somebody, anybody who will deliver a 
commencement address. 

The conventions are fairly definite as to what one must 
say (which makes it less important of course how well the 
distinguished name can speak). I am to lay out for you a 
philosophy of life, with due emphasis on religion, to guide 
you down (or up) the pathways of experience to the grave. 
I must set forth the essentials of democracy (with sly digs 
at President Roosevelt or the economic royalists, or both) and 
urge upon you the necessity of deep interest, and participation, 
if possible, in politics and government. I am supposed to rise 
to the heights of eloquence in denouncing the “isms” of the 
day. And if I am any good at all I should bring you to your 
feet cheering, by a peroration that predicts a parliament of 
man, a federation of the world, all without benefit of en- 
tangling alliances for the United States of America. 

Can I do all that without boring you stiff, and without 
repeating what you heard last year and the years before, and 
what you see during these June weeks in every newspaper you 
pick up? 


O NE convention of whose utility 1 have some doubt is 





A very wise man once said that a speech should always 
answer an important question in the minds of the audience. I 
wonder what the question is today? I have suggested one 
question which appears as the topic of my address: Does 
Democracy Mean Anything? But I am not sure that such 
an apparently abstract matter meets the situation here. 

I know that you have been struggling with examina- 
tions and last college activities, and that you are now en- 
cumbered with family—and others—so that I am perhaps 
complimenting myself unduly in thinking you will remem- 
ber any answer, or even the question to which it relates. 

I wonder what place in the world of affairs is waiting 
for each of you? And I wonder what impress each of you 
will leave on that world? Last year the secretary of the 
Harvard Class of 1911 gave an answer for his classmates 
twenty-five years after graduation, of which you may have 
read. It was none too encouraging. What can a man do? 
What is his motive-power? What will he be worth to him- 
self and his generation? 

There was a day when man was lost in a mass of human 
flesh that was a machine to build a pyramid. The Christian 
gospel made him a personality with the power of God in 
him, but centuries after that he was still cannon-fodder. 
Perhaps he hasn’t lost all characteristics of cannon-fodder 
yet. But the Puritan revolution aided by the development of 
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modern science started something different. There my story 
begins. 

In 1647, nearly 300 years ago, Charles I and Cromwell 
were rapidly drawing near that terrible day when the divine 
right of Kings disappeared under the headsman’s axe. Crom- 
well’s instrument. of revolution was the Army of Roundhead 
Puritans, who by then were all dissenters from the Church 
of England. They were religious zealots, but not a united 
religious group, for they were broken up into small inde- 
pendent congregations, Baptists and many other sects, whose 
philosophy is well summed up in the name of one sect long 
since disappeared, the Levellers. 

A committee of the army came to Cromwell to protest 
about the administration of the army, and Cromwell and 
Ireton met with them. Fortunately the discussion was taken 
in shorthand, and is preserved for us in the Clarke Papers, 
for it turned out to be the first and perhaps the greatest de- 
bate on the right of every man to a voice in government. 

On the side of the Levellers was this Christian convic- 
tion that in every man is the divine spark that makes his per- 
sonality unique and important, and gives him a right to be 
heard. As one of them put it, “The poorest he in England 
has a life to live, as the richest he.” Ireton couldn’t see it 
that way. Only the man with property and a stake in the 
community could have any of that sense of responsibility 
that enabled him to share in the government of the com- 
munity. Could any discussion be more modern? Can each of 
the i20,000,000 people of this country really share in its 
government? Should reliefers vote? Are the masses intelli- 
gent enough to elect Congressmen and Senators, to say 
nothing of Governors and Mayors and Councilmen? Or 
must we look to a select group, a monolithic party, the best 
people, or even a divinely inspired leader to give us our 
legislation, and tell us what is the true will and good of the 
people, of the ignorant masses. 

You may wonder why Cromwell’s army was discussing 
this problem. It came from their conviction that God spoke 
to each believer direct without the intervention of any priest. 
Perhaps you think such theology highly unimportant, even if 
it began with Luther and was developed by Calvin, but listen 
to the idea in action. For the Levellers said not only that 
each believer must have his chance to speak as God tells him 
to, but that he must not obey any order unless God tells 
him to. How would you like to try to operate an army or a 
business or a university on that basis? It means anarchy in 
each case, and it makes democracy impossible, for it requires 
a one hundred per cent majority for any action. It rejects 
compromise on any basis, even that of Lord Reading, who 
said he never compromised with his ideals but only with the 
tempo of achieving them. 

Cromwell gave the only possible answer in that di- 
lemma. Because every man, said he, feels God speak in his 
heart, he is indeed entitled to be heard and to be heard with 
attention and true tolerance. And when there has been thor- 
ough discussion with real consideration for the views of each, 
then the vote of the majority is likely to represent the Will 
of God for the group. Add to that the one additional con- 
sideration that if the group is 120,000,000 or 6,000,000 or 
even 400,000, instead of 1200 or 60 or 4, the issues to be 
discussed must be simple and fundamental. With that addi- 
tion Cromwell has stated the very heart and basis of the com- 
promise that makes democracy possible. 








Perhaps you think that answer was obvious and easy. 
But 140 years later when our Constitution was adopted only 
one in twenty-five could vote, and every state but one had 
property requirements for the suffrage. It took Dorr’s Re- 
bellion in Rhode Island to bring manhood suffrage in 1841, 
and the last state provided it only in 1852. Woman’s suffrage 
is only seventeen years old. So it took nearly three hundred 
years to achieve Cromwell’s ideal so far as voting is con- 
cerned, and even now we can hardly be said to have achieved 
the goal of full and free and tolerant discussion as the basis 
for voting. But at least officially and for publication and 
commencement addresses we agree today that Cromwell was 
right. 

Yes, it is settled in a way, but does it work? I believe 
that is still a fundamental question that you ought to clear 
up in your own mind. Just what is a man worth? Is there 
something in each human being that we can call a divine 
spark? It may be obscure or it may be a flame, but do you 
really believe that from it can come some contribution, large 
or small, to the life of the community? That question is at 
the heart of our industrial problem today. Here is a group of 
workmen joined with other workmen in the same industry. 
They can vote for political candidates, and the majority 
names the winner. As workmen are they any less capable of 
governing themselves? Do they at once become communists 
or revolutionists just because they organize into a union and 
seek to have an organized voice in various matters that con- 
cern them? Why should not a majority name the representa- 
tives for all? My representative in Congress is a landslide 
Democrat, and I certainly didn’t vote for him, but I have no 
other representative, for nobody is in Congress for whom I 
voted. What is the difference? 

You say that union leaders are drunk with power and 
condone violence and racketeering and aren’t responsible, and 
that even where they are all right, they can’t manage their 
men. If that were all true, which it isn’t, you could dupli- 
cate it all in American political history. Do you believe in 
men and women and their capacity, or don’t you? You had 
better make up your mind whether you stand with Ireton, or 
with Cromwell and the Levellers. 

I can answer that first question to my own satisfaction, 
but a second one is more difficult. Can you go into politics 
and stick to your ideals? Now, I am an idealist, as you have 
perhaps observed, but I also claim to be a realist. I am no 
Pollyanna, and I agree with the great Spanish diplomat and 
statesman Madariaga that an idealist must be a realist or 
ideals become illusions. The first great realist in politics was 
Machiavelli who set forth with cynical clarity exactly how 
a Prince should gain power and keep it. Are all methods 
justified in order to succeed? To make it quite concrete, do 
we have to have Jim’ Farley and spoils in order to have 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? Is it necessary for the success of the 
New Deal to quash Federal indictments and make peace with 
Huey Long’s successors? Just to make it bi-partisan, is it 
necessary in order to maintain the fundamental patriotic 
principles for which the Republican party stands, to have the 
Penrose Quay Vare machine in Pennsylvania or the Cox- 
Hynicha machine in Cincinnati? Do you have to play along 
with “the boys” in order to get out the vote for President, 
overlooking a little local graft and murder because it is only 
teeny-weeny? Well a lot of people do, and you had better 
make up your mind about your view now. In a tough elec- 
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tion like that last fall, ‘‘the boys” lose their enthusiasm for 
your presidential candidate, and may even trade off votes for 
his opponent to be sure to get their local ticket elected, 
carrying with it the real jobs and patronage. 

But I’m here to tell you that you can have honest local 
government and you can take part in politics without getting 
dirt on your hands. If you can do it there, you can do it 
beyond that in state and national politics. I don’t mean that 
you go around with a halo insulting people, but I do mean 
that you test policies and programs by sound honest common 
sense, not by some imaginary necessity of the political ma- 
chine. You have to be diplomatic and tactful, you have to get 
along with people you disagree with and perhaps disapprove 
of, but you don’t have to sell your soul to anybody for any- 
thing. 

I recognize that national politics are more difficult to 
handle. But I don’t find much of Machiavelli in Abraham 
Lincoln. Lincoln was a politician and a shrewd one, and per- 
haps in his earlier career there may be some deals subject to 
ethical criticism. But there is no encouragement to “blood 
and iron” in his conduct of the Presidency, and I can’t 
think of him somehow as either slick or devious. There was 
a hardness of steel in him in defense of principles, but cer- 
tainly neither cruelty, ruthlessness, nor deceit in seeking or 
retaining power. There was no harshness or indifference to 
the individual, but on the contrary an inclusive affection for 
individual men, women, and children that grew from a 
mystical belief in the equality of men before God, very like 
that of the Levellers, by the way. He was the idealist in ac- 
tion because he grounded his policy on an almost fatalistic 
conviction that the right in the end must and would prevail. 
So far as I am concerned in politics, I vote for Lincoln, not 
Machiavelli. 

Of course, Machiavelli’s greatest vogue has been in in- 
ternational affairs. In the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries he was the authority coequal with the 
Old Testament for murder, burning, and pillage. Gradually 
there came a change, until today the slaughter of the inno- 
cents is at least frowned upon in polite society. But the puzzle 
still remains, must a diplomat be at best a liar, and at worst 
a villain? As a modern political realist puts it: “It is satis- 
factory to be able to show that if a certain statesman, in 
dealing with a certain emergency, had acted with less perfidy 
or inhumanity, or had been somewhat honester or more gen- 
erous, his adventure would have prospered better than it did. 
But it is not equally consoling to find, as we sometimes do, 
that if at the critical moment, he had been more unscrupulous 
or more violent, or had merely had the sense to wear a mask 
of deceit, he might have achieved some wise and patriotic 
purpose, instead of ruining himself and allowing grave injury 
to befall his country.” 

The statesmen who created a united Italy and a united 
Germany, essentials of a modern world, were surely disciples 
of that philosophy. The blood and iron of Bismarck is re- 
vived in these days with the same cynical disregard of solemn 
engagements and contempt for idealism whether expressed as 
international law or as a League of Nations. 

How does one meet that situation? You may think my 
answer weak, for it depends much on faith. As I read history 
there is, in spite of ups and downs, a steady progress toward 
a more ideal commonwealth, national and international. 
Each generation has it in its power to contribute to that 





progress. And to paraphrase Daniel Burnham, the great 
architect and city planner, a noble logical plan for that 
progress once ably set forth lives on with increasing power. 


From a study of that progress in the past, I believe that 
these dictatorships that threaten our peace today have in them 
the seeds of their own destruction, and that no outside force 
from us or any one else can bring the return of democracy 
any more quickly than it is coming anyhow. I believe that a 
large measure of that sense of injustice that sustains those 
dictatorships and breeds war, can be eliminated by peaceful 
methods. Once more I vote against Machiavelli and his dis- 
ciples, and for those great souls, the true realists, beginning 
with Hugo Grotius and ending with Stresemann and Briand 
and Stimson and Hull, who see the vision of a peaceful com- 
monwealth of nations and use honest means to achieve it. 


A new influence upon politics, local, national, and inter- 
national, and one of growing importance is Karl Marx. Don’t 
underestimate him. If I were to read you the Communist 
Manifesto penned by Marx and Engels in 1848, without 
telling you what it was, you might think it was written yester- 
day. It has some basic assumptions that are wrong, and 
some of its prophecies have not come true for that reason, 
but Wickham Steed, the great liberal English journalist, 
knew what he was doing when he advised every one to read 
it at least once a year. 


I am not interested this morning in Marxist theory in 
general, but in the materialist interpretation of history behind 
that theory. You may be bored with my politics by this time, 
but you cannot help being interested in the economic tension 
of the present industrial struggle, and the tension is almost in 
direct proportion to the acceptance of that interpretation. 
Besides, that theory is the direct antithesis of the idea of 
progress, the idealist conception of history of which I have 
been speaking. 

In brief the theory is this: The history of society has 
been solely the history of class struggle, conditioned by the 
way in which the oppressed classes earned their living. The - 
modern middle class, having destroyed the feudal system by 
the introduction of modern machine industry, has extended 
its political control and seized the representative system, 
until government is a managing committee for it, and the only 
bond between man and man is a cold-cash nexus. The ruling 
classes use everything, sham religion and ideals especially, as 
lures to keep the rest satisfied with their condition. The only 
way to break out of such situations is to create class solidarity 
and overthrow the ruling class. Thus Marx. There you get 
a bitterness and envy and resentment utterly alien to every 
instinct of Christian civilization. 


But the best answer I can find in that theory is from 
another great Socialist Leader, Jean Jaurés. He was a French- 
man of the sunny enthusiastic South of France, a cultivated 
poetic peasant, as he once called himself. He was about my 
father’s age, but was cut off in his prime, just before the 
World War, by the bullet of a fanatic. Now Marxism is a re- 
ligion for factory districts and slums, but France had few of 
those. So the socialism of Jaurés was the socialism of the 
Revolution of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; of Humanity 
as he put it. The Marxist called that a capitalist snare and 
thought even less of Jaurés’ insistence upon cooperation with 
other liberals, a “popular front” long before its time. 


Jaurés stood for the idealist conception of history, and 
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Wickham Steed tells of attending a debate in the 90’s between 
him and La Fargue, the son-in-law of Marx, on that very 
issue. La Fargue claimed that idealism or religion was merely 
a cloak for the realities of economic strife. He boasted that 
Marx had turned God out of history. It is not without signif- 
icance that when La Fargue and his wife approached old 
age they divided their funds into so many annual amounts, 
and when the last was gone they committed suicide. 

But Jaurés while conceding that technical progress, eco- 
nomic interests, and class motives were important in the mak- 
ing of history, insisted there was more to it than that. The 
changes that had come had been prepared and carried through 
mainly by spiritual influences such as the conceptions of justice 
and freedom which had in different ways inspired men to 
struggle for their ideals. 

Jaurés carried that audience with him, and went on 
to outstanding leadership in his nation. Would that he had 
lived out his span of life! So I say Down Marx and up 
Jaures! 

You may think I have wandered a good way from the 
questions I put at the beginning of these remarks. You will 









agree at least that I have tried to answer the question which 
appears as the topic of my address, and I think you will find 
that what I have said is relevant on the others. 

What place will you occupy and what impress will you 
leave on the world of affairs? That depends on whether like 
Cromwell you believe in people. It depends on whether you 
stick to your ideals, as Henry Bentley and Murray Season- 
good did in Cincinnati, and as Lincoln did in Washington. 
And it depends more than all on whether you feel yourself 
in the stream of history as part of a generation through whom 
God is trying to work out his purposes. We don’t believe in 
a personal devil these days, but there is a very great phi- 
losopher of the day who finds as the only solution of the 
problem of the pain and evil we can’t help seeing in the 
world, a revolutionary hypothesis that in the very nature and 
substance of God himself there may be a contrast, a struggle. 

You and I feel that struggle going on within ourselves. 
In such a contest surely there is only one side on which we 
want to fight. And so for guides at the commencement of 
your careers, I give you Cromwell and the Levellers and 
Lincoln and Jaurés. 


Horace Mann and the American Ideal 
of Education 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 
National Education Association Convention, Detroit, June 28, 1937 


HEN we observe the broad purposes men work for 

and fight for, we seldom find them to be highly re- 

fined concepts understandable only by men of ex- 
ceptional discrimination. Usually such issues are relatively 
simple and obvious, but in some way have come to seem fresh 
and new and important ;—they have come to be issues because 
a time has come when they stir the deep emotional drives of 
men and seem worth living for and fighting for. It is not 
always easy to account for the processes by which issues that 
have been largely dormant for a long period come to live and 
move and control men’s energies. 

When such an issue comes suddenly into focus, if we ex- 
amine it closely, we generally will discover that it is not a 
new and absolute principle, but rather a change of emphasis. 
Some way of life has been exaggerated and over-emphasized 
until there is a lack of balance. Then a corrective movement 
occurs, often gathering great emotional force and momentum. 
Sometimes the result is to correct the unbalance; sometimes 
the correction is carried so far as to leave an opposite un- 
balance, perhaps less desirable than the first. 

There is no human craving so strong, no impulse so 
deep, but that such counter-movements may gain headway, 
and even go to excess. Few human drives are so strong as the 
sex impulse. Yet we read that there was a time during early 
Christian dominance in Egypt when the drive against the sex 
impulse was so strong that perhaps half the population retired 
to monasteries and nunneries. Even the most powerful human 
drives are subject to no less powerful counter-drives. 

From time to time this tendency of men to run to ex- 
tremes has been followed by a counter-drive toward poise, 
proportion, and universality. A craving for good proportion 





was a dominant motive of classical Greece. In limited fields 
and to various degrees such striving for symmetry always has 
been one of the criteria of excellence. Yet the tendency of 
men to seek for security and success in some specialized way 
is forever with us. The achievement of universality and good 
proportion must be forever pursued and won anew or it will 
be lost. It is like a crop which must be cultivated and harvested 
each year. 

This is true in education as elsewhere. The quickest re- 
turns usually come from specialization. If all the energy of a 
man’s mind is committed to progress in one narrow sector of 
his life, his progress may be more spectacular and often more 
immediately rewarding economically or socially than though 
he should use his energies to advance the whole of his life in 
the best possible proportion. Yet in that spectacular advance 
along too narrow a front, if it is not sustained by the moderate 
development of the entire personality, the success may be very 
short-lived. A society made up of such highly specialized per- 
sons may have a sudden flowering of power and of culture, 
but in the unrestricted trend to specialization the element of 
common culture and common experience may become so re- 
stricted that the cohesive and stabilizing qualities of society 
may be inadequate, and the society as a whole may disintegrate. 
We might also state it as a rule of the cycles of civilization 
that sound societies tend to originate as solid, simple, and 
rather unspecialized culture. Greek drama, both tragedy and 
comedy, probably could not have been developed except in a 
populace with a very high common denominator of culture. 
On the basis of such a solid foundation there may develop, 
perhaps very suddenly, a great flowering of specialized genius 
and power. With this specialized flowering there frequently 
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is a shrinking or fading of that background of common ex- 
perience and common judgment which integrates*society and 
gives it stability, and deterioration or collapse may follow. In 
a society in which most men are socially primitive, this proc- 
ess of extreme specialization may perhaps affect only a thin 
layer at the top. That layer may disappear, and there may be 
a social retrogression ; but the unspecialized mass of the popu- 
lation may continue to live its relatively simple, generalized 
existence with a crude but widespread understanding of the 
common conditions and common problems of life. 

In a modern democratic industrial society, however, 
where opportunity is relatively abundant, and education in 
some degree almost universal, this process of specialization may 
affect so nearly the whole population that most intelligent men 
may pour their energies into some narrow fields of achieve- 
ment, and there may tend to gradually disappear that common 
background, or understanding of the common problems and 
conditions of life, which is essential to the unity and integrity 
of society. 1 am of the opinion that a modern democracy, to a 
greater degree perhaps than any other form of society, needs 
to hold fast to a large degree of generalization. In addition 
to the special callings they pursue and the special cultural 
interests they may develop, it is of vital importance that men 
and women in a democracy should hold passionately to the 
pursuit of all-round, well-proportioned personality as the 
basis for sound individual and social living. 

The nation this year is celebrating the Centennial of the 
American public school system, and is giving honor to Horace 
Mann, the father and founder of that system. Perhaps more 
than any other educational leader of his day, Horace Mann 
held passionately to this ideal of a full and well-proportioned 
development of the entire personality. 

He saw that no single element of achievement taken by 
itself would make a good life. He appraised pedantry, power, 
and piety and found that any one of them alone made limp- 
ing and partial men. I look upon Horace Mann, as a great 
pioneer, not simply as a prophet and an administrator in 
founding the American public school system. He was great in 
seeing the significance of universality in education. I am going 
to illustrate this concept with extracts from his writings. 
Nearly all my references are from his Inaugural Address as 
president of Antioch College in 1853, in which he summed 
up the ripe philosophy of his life. Where I have condensed or 
paraphrased, it is for brevity, or to moderate the oratorical 
elaborations characteristic of his day. 

Horace Mann saw that specialization of modern society, 
even in his time, made it exceedingly vulnerable. He said: 

“Our more complicated organization gives scope to more 
complicated derangements. Give your harp a thousand strings 
to multiply its melodies, and you multiply its capability of 
producing discords in still greater proportion. Send out the 
human nerves beyond the surface of the body that they may 
ramify over mankind . . . and a thousand piercing pains shall 
tell you that these nerves can be conductors of sorrow as well 
as of joy.” 

He saw that great modern nations have more ways for 
going wrong than a simple community. He said: 

“|. in nations, every individual adds a unit to the factor 
that multiplies all capacities of good or evil. Hence the awful 
magnitude of a crime when nations put their strength into a 
wicked institution, or frame a wicked law, or strike a wicked 
blow. . . . For magnitude, for tenacious vitality, there are no 





crimes like national crimes. Individuals can debase individuals, 
but governments can brutalize a race.” 

At the time Horace Mann made his Inaugural Address, he 
was much experienced in the ways of the world. He had been 
a practicing lawyer, a member of the United States Congress, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and had 
much to do with public affairs. He was under no delusions as 
to the quality of the society in which he lived. His picture 
of his time is no rosier than would be a picture of today. 
He said: 

“Look into the marts of business, the halls of govern- 
ment, the framework of social relations. See how avarice over- 
reaches by law, or plunder without law; how fraud rises to 
wealth on steps made solid by perjuries ; how governments are 
perverted from the welfare of the governed to the selfish ends 
of the rulers.” 

He saw education as the process by which there would be 
a discriminating selection of cultural elements, a saving of 
what is good and an exclusion of what is bad. He saw it as a 
gradual process. He said: 

“A generation modifies the character of its children far 
more than it does its own. The lateral force of human action, 
that is, the influence of contemporaries upon contemporaries, is 
great; but the influence of predecessors upon successors is far 
greater... .” 

What in his view constituted a good education for young 
people that are to enrich society? He gives a picture of uni- 
versality and proportion in education which leaves him still a 
pioneer, after nearly a century. 

First, he would have young men and women seek to 
understand the physical world. He says: 

“If man moves in harmony with the physical universe 
around him, it prospers and blesses all his works, lends him 
its resistless strength, endues him with its unerring skill, en- 
riches him with its boundless wealth, and fills his body with 
strength, celerity, and joy. But woe to the people or the man, 
who through ignorance or through defiance, contends against 
the visible mechanism or the invisible chemistry of Nature’s 
laws.” 

Then he rightly saw physical health and vigor as the 
foundation for effective living, and he saw that education was 
no less necessary for the body than for the mind. One of the 
pioneer innovations of Horace Mann, which today seems 
commonplace, was his requirement that physical education be 
a part of the college curriculum for each student. He said: 

“.. | admire the rules of prosody by which Greek and 
Latin verse flow into harmonious numbers; but I prefer the 
tuneful pulse which never makes an elision, to any music of 
classical scanning.” 

He said again: 

“The time will come when men will speak of Christian 
and un-Christian health, as they now speak of Christian and 
un-Christian character.” 

Any one who observes the survival of men in highly 
competitive fields, such as business or politics, will note the 
large part played by sheer physical health and exuberance. 
Horace Mann constantly emphasized this fact. He said: 

“.. it is no extravagance to say that our youth need 
physiological knowledge, as a preventive both against the 
debilities of ill-health and the ferocities of animal passion, as 
much as they need literary and scientific knowledge. . 

“However well-intentioned men may become under the 
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influence of literary and religious institutions, yet when the 
bodily organization is weak, the power of virtuous effort is 
proportionately enfeebled. In a languid frame, benevolence 
and piety themselves degenerate into revery or barren con- 
templation. . .. All along the life-way of a pure-minded but 
feeble-bodied man, on the right-hand and on the left, his 
path is lined by memory’s gravestones, which mark the spots 
where benevolent enterprises perished and were buried, 
through lack of physical vigor to embody them in deeds. 

“Half of what passes among men for talent is nothing 
but strong health. I do not here so much refer to the sound 
man’s power of mastering truths by intuition, which the sickly 
arrive at only by long pains-taking, as to his ability of per- 
sistence in holding on to any work, after weaker hands are 
forced to let go... . 

“T am almost tempted to call upon the student to leave 
his learning, and the philosopher his science, and the clergy- 
man his theologies, and first teach men how to obey the laws 
of God in their physical frames;—. . . .” 

This insistence by Horace Mann upon physical health 
was not the emphasis of a one-track mind, but rather the 
appraisal of one who saw the elements of effective living in 
true perspective. He was no less insistent upon the necessity 
for intellectual discipline. He said: 

“If we would find new constellations in the heavens, 
or discover new features in stars already known, we demand 
a telescope of greater space-penetrating power. No longings, 
no night-watchings, no aspirations, will ever enable us to see 
one inch beyond the capacity of our glass. Give me a ‘larger 
eye,’ says the astronomer, and I will reveal to you another 
rank of worlds marshalled behind those whose shining hosts 
you now behold. Rear stronger minds, says the lover of light 
and truth, and they will lift up the race to sublimer heights 
of dignity and power. In this way, we shall obtain thought- 
producing, instead of thought-repeating men.” 

To Horace Mann it seemed possible that through in- 
tellectual discipline and the mastery of knowledge men might 
become possessed to an almost unlimited extent with capacity 
for what today we call “trigger action,” that is, the ability 
to use the minute energies of their own bodies to control and 
direct the vast energies of the physical universe. He said: 

“.. the soul of man is feeling its way outward, beyond 
his own body, into the body of nature. By his compelling 
thoughts, acting through mathematical, chemical, and or- 
ganic laws, he is preparing new organs of sense and new in- 
struments of power; getting a larger eye and a mightier 
arm and a lightning swiftness of foot; learning to use crush- 
ing weights and upheaving expansions, and to multiply ten 
thousandfold the means of subsistence, of culture, and of 
moral elevation. His spirit after penetrating and vivifying his 
own frame, penetrates and vivifies the frame of nature around 
him. 

“Whatever new wonders of art or genius or utility are 
yet to enrich the world, ail must first have their prototypes 
and models in the . . . chambers of the brain.” 

Horace Mann was keenly aware that the acquisition of 
intellectual power depends very much on the effectiveness of 
educational methods. He said: 

“It is a saying attributed to Euclid, that there is no 
royal road to learning. This adage, I must deny. Knowledge 
is communicated and atquired indefinitely better and faster 
in one way than in another... .” 


Then again: 
“As we survey the present condition of the world, and 
look forward to the well-being of posterity, we find problems 
to be solved, which virtue alone can never solve, which piety 
alone can never solve; but for which only knowledge, talent, 
genius, that is, intellect, can furnish the solution.” 

He said again: 

“. . . when the common stock of knowledge is enlarged, 
all men are enlarged; because, if gigantic ideas are given 
even to a pigmy, the pigmy becomes a giant.” 

Horace Mann implied that the intellectual power of a 
man is the product of his intelligence multiplied by the in- 
tellectual tools of which he is the master; for instance, 
mathematics furnishes powerful intellectual tools without 
which effective thinking is impossible in many fields, includ- 
ing the social sciences. The popular disregard for mathe- 
matics in higher education is disregard for some of the most 
effective and necessary tools of intellectual mastery. In his 
appraisal of the vital elements of education, Horace Mann 
was not guilty of such omissions. 

But his sense of proportion -in education compelled the 
inclusion of other interests. In his appraisal of the essential 
elements of higher education, Horace Mann saw clearly that 
education of human motives was no less important than 
education of the intellect. He said: 

“We are bound to judge men by the integrity of their 
lives, rather than by the accuracy of their logic, and an un- 
intentional error of the intellect is never to be compared with 
a conscious dereliction of the heart... . 

“Ts it not amazing, when the grandest fact in all the 
phenomena of nature . . . is, that we are in a universe of 
immutable laws, that effect follows cause with unerring cer- 
tainty and resistless force . . . yet that the student should 
ever make the mistake .. . that the faculties and the fortunes 
of his lower nature or of his higher nature can ever be the 
subjects of chance; that his fate is not fastened to his motives 
by rules, as adamantine and indissoluble as those by which 
the tides heave and the planets roll... . 

“Why should (students) be taught, that, in dynamics, 
the power must be greater than the inertia, and in statics, 
that the resistance must be equal to the pressure; and yet 
not be taught so as to feel a far livelier consciousness of its 
truth, that the quantum of energy must exceed the maximum 
of obstacle, or no heroic enterprise will ever be achieved, and 
that moral principle must grow as temptation grows, or we 
are swept to ruin.” 

Horace Mann had a clear concept of the relation of 
intellectual to moral education. He said: 

“To render the cultivation of the intellectual nature 
beneficial or even say; nay, to save it from being baneful, it 
must be accompanied by moral education. As warp and woof 
when woven together, make a texture a hundred-fold stronger 
than either taken by itself, so must moral education be in- 
wrought with intellectual to give strength to the character 
of youth... . In a man devoid of morals, the intellect often 
acts as a mighty pander to all the evil passions. In a man 
devoid of intellect to foresee consequences and weigh prob- 
abilities, a blind devotion to one . . . object makes havoc of 
whatever other . . . objects may stand in its path.” 

There is a curious assumption common among educated 
men that while intelligence needs discipline and training, yet 
motives are somehow indigenous wild endowments that must 
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be left to themselves, with every well-meaning man the judge 
of his own motives. There is an assumption that in the field 
of motives there is not the same difference between the ignor- 
ant and the educated, between the disciplined and the undis- 
ciplined, that there is in the field of intellectual mastery. 
Horace Mann saw more clearly. He said: 

“TI know there are cases, where men, who see the fatal 
consequences of wrong, still do wrong; but the cases are many 
to one where men do wrong because they have never seen its 
adamantine connection with fatal consequences .. . if children 
are not as faithfully and as anxiously indoctrinated into (the 
law of right)—I do not mean into the words that define it, 
but into the thoughts and sentiments that constitute, and the 
deeds that perform it—as they are into the Rule of Three, .. . 
then the moral nature does not enjoy an equality of privilege 
with the intellectual nature; and, until it does enjoy such 
equality, there are no principles known to us, either in human 
actions, or in the divine government, from which we can ex- 
pect the highest moral results. 

“T dread intellectual eminence,” he says, “when separated 
from virtue. We are in a sick world, for whose maladies the 
knowledge of truth and obedience to it are the only healing. 
Oh, if the literary institutions of our land would sanctify 
their ambition ; and, instead of an earthly rivalry to send forth 
great men, would provoke each other to the . . . work of rear- 
ing good men, then would they be doubly rewarded both by 
greatness and goodness, such as they have never yet imagined.” 

Not only did Horace Mann realize the need of a sense of 
proportion in the development of human personality. He 
realized that in our modern world, organized education has 
become the dominant social instrument for the transmission, 
the refinement, and the discipline of human culture. What it 
leaves undone may not be done by any other agency. Since 
this instrumentality has become dominant, calling upon large 
gifts and taxation for its support, it must accept the respon- 
sibility which goes with dominance. It must see the whole of 
its function; it must see itself as concerned with the develop- 
ment of every phase of the human personality. 

This does not imply dictatorship, rather the contrary. 
Only through the spirit of free inquiry can the way be kept 
open. I do not plead for any increase of regimentation in the 
administration of teaching, but rather for a sense of respon- 
sibility and an inclusiveness of interest which sees every phase 
of human development as a concern of education from first to 
last, from lowest to highest. 

I should go beyond Horace Mann, not in his underlying 
philosophy, but in its application, and say that education should 
concern itself not only with formal teaching but also with 
providing opportunity for and guidance to experience in the 
affairs of men which will give reality and vitality to intel- 
lectual study. Education should see itself as universal, as pro- 
viding opportunity and incentive for the development in good 
proportion of every phase of personality which is significant for 
effective living. 

It may seem that I have been threshing over old straw, 
that the principles I have emphasized by quotations from 
Horace Mann are now universally accepted. That I believe is 
not the case. It is so difficult to see life as a whole and to see 
all its elements in good perspective, and it is so emotionally 
satisfying to find some great simplification, that we constantly 
tend to emphasize some elements of personal development at 
the expense of others. For instance, let me quote from the 


recent book “The Higher Learning in America,” by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of Chicago. He says: 

“Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is truth. The truth is everywhere the same. 
Hence education should be everywhere the same. . . . If edu- 
cation is rightly understood, it will be understood as the 
cultivation of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect 
is the same good for all men in all societies. It is, moreover, 
the good for which all other goods are only means... . 
Material prosperity, peace and civil order, justice and the 
moral virtues are means to the cultivation of the intellect.” 

In discussing a proper curriculum for undergraduate 
education President Hutchins continues: 

“We have excluded body-building and character-build- 
ing. We have excluded the social graces and the tricks of 
trade.” 

Following an educational philosophy which has many 
converts today, he would see formal education as concerned 
with only a part of the vital concerns of living. Much as I 
admire his intellectual vigor, I find myself in sharp disagree- 
ment with President Hutchins on the matter. In my opinion 
we need constantly to re-emphasize the idea that education 
must concern itself with the whole of human personality in 
all vital relations to individuals and to society and to the 
physical world. At any time a great climax of culture or 
power may be achieved by specialized concentration on a 
few elements of personality, but these climaxes tend to be 
evanescent and to leave behind cultural or even physical 
deserts. It were better that human progress should be some- 
what slower, but that it should be more generalized and 
more solidly grounded. The mastery of the physical world 
should be accompanied not only by a development of gen- 
eral intelligence, but also of ethical understanding and mo- 
tive which will make that mastery the servant of man, and 
not a juggernaut. For the enduring welfare both of men and 
of society, it would be better ‘i we should give less attention 
to sudden and spectacular increase either of economic wel- 
fare or of specialized cultural accomplishment, and should 
develop an inclusiveness and a universality of interest, and a 
sense of relative proportion, which would lead us to be con- 
cerned with advancing the whole of personality, both indi- 
vidual and social, taking care to omit no vital element of 
development. 

Centuries ago the Chinese drilled salt wells and oil 
wells much as we do now, with ingenious but primitive 
equipment. When the oil-bearing formation was known to 
be two thousand feet below the surface, the drilling of a well 
might be a project extending over generations, since primi- 
tive tools made slow progress. For many years the surplus 
energies of a family would be spent in boring deep into the 
earth. Those who began a drilling knew that they, and per- 
haps their children, would never see it finished. When finally 
the oil sands would be reached, the family would be eco- 
nomically secure, thanks to the work of parents and grand- 
parents. That process required forethought, a family loyalty, 
and sustained persistence of purpose. It would be well if we 
should achieve similar forethought and purpose, not limited 
to immediate family welfare, applied not only to economic 
competence, but to all those facters of human interest which 
make life have value. Nothing less than an inclusive pattern 
for education will serve that purpose, and seldom has the 
world needed that pattern more than today. 
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AND SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, THE PROFESSIONS, AND LIFE 
By EDWIN W. KEMMERER, Professor of International Finance, Princeton 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., June 20, 1937 


HE first object of education is to make one a better 

consume), to increase one’s capacity to enjoy, to live 

broadly and deeply, to appreciate philosophy, science, 
history, art, literature, and music, to understand things and 
events, to see their inter-relation, their significance. Compare 
the reactions of an educated man with trained powers of 
appreciation and those of an uneducated, untrained man on 
visiting for the first time the Acropolis at Athens, on look- 
ing at Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, or on witnessing 
the rendition of a great opera like Parsifal. What one really 
sees depends much more upon what is back of his eyes than 
upon what is in front of them. It was Aristotle who said: 
“Education is an ornament in prosperity and a .refuge in 
adversity.” This development of one’s powers to enjoy, to 
appreciate, to be a good consumer is sufficient justification 
in itself for seeking an education. 

The second object of an education is to make one a 
better producer. In this connection the fundamental ideas 
are service, power, wealth. Here the important word is not 
enjoyment but achievement. It is in this narrower sense of 
the term that the word success is most often used and in 
this sense I am using it this evening. 

What I have to say this evening will be an attempt to 
throw some light on the answers to two questions: first, 
does a college education contribute to success in life? Second, 
what type of man in college is most likely to succeed ? 

First, let us consider the college man’s chances of suc- 
cess as compared with those of the non-college man. On this 
subject there have been a number of studies. 

In 1893, Dr. Charles F. Thwing published the results 
of a study of this subject based upon the 15,142 names in 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia of American Biography. Broadly 
speaking, his conclusion was, that one out of every 40 college 
graduates succeeded and one out of every 10,000 non-grad- 
uates. This gave a ratio of 250 to 1 in favor of the college 
man. 

Of course this study refers to conditions as they existed 
some time ago. It may well be that the situation is different 
today. A larger percentage of the public receives a college 
education now than did a few generations ago, and it is 
possible that this may be resulting in important changes in 
the quality of the graduates that the colleges are turning out. 
In 1880, there were 687 male college graduates for every 
100,000 males in the country over twenty years of age. By 
1920 this figure had risen to 1,137. Some light on the present 
situation is given by studies recently made on the basis of 
the 1928-29 and the 1934-35 editions of Who’s Who in 
America. For both these years approximately three-fourths 
of all the names mentioned were for college graduates, and 
approximately 85 per cent for collegians, graduates and 
non-graduates combined. Persons whose education was lim- 
ited to the common and elementary schools represented only 
6 2/3 per cent of these names in the former edition and 





7 1/6 per cent in the latter. This is true despite the fact 
that the number of college graduates in the United States 
is a very small figure compared with the number of adults 
whose school education ended prior to the college grade. 
Furthermore, the figures show that, from 1900 to 1934-35, 
the percentage of names in Who’s Who in America repre- 
sented by collegians continually increased. At the present 
time, therefore, as in the past, the college man seems to 
have a very much better chance of succeeding than the non- 
college man. 

This conclusion, moreover, seems to apply to the busi- 
ness world as well as to that of the professions. Taussig and 
Joslyn, in their book, American Business Leaders, say: 

“The figures seem to indicate that the larger the scale 
on which business is conducted, the greater is the extent to 
which college graduates are employed in the important execu- 
tive and managerial positions; and, correspondingly, the 
less is the extent to which grammar school graduates are 
employed in a similar capacity. An unmistakable positive 
relation thus appears to exist between degree of schooling 
and degree of business achievement, when the latter is mea- 
sured solely in terms of size of business. This relation seems 
to argue for a certain measure of superiority in college grad- 
uates as compared with men of less schooling... [The data] 
seem to indicate that, the more responsible is the position 
to be filled, the more largely do college graduates tend to be 
employed.” 

For statistical studies of the kind just cited there are 
many pitfalls, and conclusions drawn from them should be 
taken with great caution. It must furthermore, be frankly 
admitted that, even if a much larger percentage of college 
graduates succeeds than of non-college graduates, this fact 
does not prove that college education was the cause of the 
collegians’ greater success. 

By and large, the men who go to college are a select 
group. On the average they come from more prosperous 
homes and have had greater opportunities in other respects 
than men who do not go to college. In fact one of the ad- 
vantages of a college training is the opportunity to asso- 
ciate with such a select group of men. Some men are doubt- 
less harmed by attendance at college. All in all, however, 
such meager evidence as is available is strongly favorable to 
the conclusion that, as a general proposition, a college edu- 
cation greatly improves a man’s chances of success in life. 

Our next question is: What type of man in college is 
most likely to succeed? On this subject there have been a 
number of studies of limited scope. They are not conclusive, 
but since they nearly all substantially agree, their evidence 
is highly significant. I will cite merely a few of these studies. 

A quarter of a century ago Professor Paul Van Dyke 
of Princeton summarized the results of such a study in an 
article on “College Life,” published in Scribner’s Magazine. 
His study covered from 13 to 20 classes at Harvard, Yale, 
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Princeton, Amherst, and Brown. The criterion of success 
was inclusion in Who’s Who in America. Deductions were 
made for those who had not reached a sufficient age for 
attaining fame. The figures showed that one-half of all 
high-honor men succeeded, and one-third of all second-honor 
men. 

Professor George Davies, a few years later, found that 
of graduates taking first honors in college, 50 per cent 
were mentioned in Who’s Who in America, and of those 
taking second honors, 33 1/3 per cent were mentioned. 

Ten years ago Professor Hugh A. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin gave an account of some extensive 
studies made by a special committee about 1917 on the 
subject of “College Records and Success in Life.” The 
study was limited to one college, covered a period of 45 
years, and the records of 1800 alumni. Only the records of 
persons who had been out of college fifteen years or over 
were included. Two different criteria of success were em- 
ployed. The first was the judgment of a few selected per- 
sons acquainted with the alumni studies as to the success of 
these alumni. The second was the inclusion of the names in 
Who's Who in America. Both criteria gave essentially the 
same results. 

Let us take first the criterion of the judgment of friends 
and acquaintances. Ten consecutive classes were taken from 
the middle of the period covered. These classes were repre- 
sented by 550 graduates. Of these graduates two lists of 
names were made; one consisting of 93 men who had the 
highest grades in their classes; the other consisting of a list 
of 97 men who were considered the most worthy, successful, 
or eminent, according to the information compiled from vari- 
ous sources. “The point to note is that these two lists con- 
tain 87 names in common. This means that of the 93 with 
the highest marks only six failed to make good in later life; 
only 1 out of 15 has not in later life maintained the distinc- 
tion shown by his marks during the four years of his college 
course . . . The total number of those in the lower group 
is 467. Only one out of 46 of these has attained distinction 
in later life.” 

Referring to this study Mr. Smith says, “If a man was 


high in one list, he was almost invariably high in the other ;- 


and if low in one, low in the other. This situation was re- 
peated with such monotony, in the 1800 names, that the 
temptation became strong when one factor was known, to 
accept it as a certain indication of the other.” 

Let us now turn from the general situation, that is from 
broad averages, to success in the professions and in business 
specifically. 

In the Harvard Law School there has long been a 
jocular saying among students that those with A grades be- 
come the professors of law, those with B grades the judges, 
and those with C grades make the money. As a matter of 
fact there is no evidence to support this idea—the evidence in 
reality is exactly to the contrary. Those with A grades are 
much more successful than those with B or C grades in at- 
taining eminence as professors, judges, and lawyers and those 
with B grades are more successful than those with C grades. 
The competition of the country’s leading law firms for the 
highest-stand men in our best law schools is usually very 
keen. These are the men who get the best professional op- 
portunities at the beginning of their law practice and the ones 
who advance the fastest. 






Furthermore it is the men with the high academic 
standing in college who become the high-stand men in the 
professional schools. The scholar in college is likely to be the 
scholar in law school, in medical school, and in schools of 
engineering, and the “dub” in college, if he is admitted to the 
graduate professional school at all, is likely to be the dub 
there. And this principle not only applies in the movement of 
students from the college to the professional school, but 
also in the movement from the preparatory school to the 
college. 

In support of this conclusion there is much evidence. 
Permit me merely to cite the following. I quote first from 
an article by former President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University on the subject “College Studies and 
Professional Training—A Statistical Study in Harvard Uni- 
versity” published in 1911. This study covered bachelors 
of art of Harvard College who afterwards graduated from 
Harvard Law School and Harvard Medical School. The 
Law School figures refer to classes from 1891 to 1910 in- 
clusive and the Medical School figures to classes from 1895 
to 1900 inclusive. President Lowell’s conclusion is that the 
higher the men rank in college, the better their chance of 
winning a cum laude in the Law School, and the chance 
increases rapidly with the excellence of the college rank. 
The chance of winning a cum laude in the law school, he 
found, was more than three times as great for the man who 
left college with a cum laude as for the man with a plain 
degree; six times as great for the man who graduated at 
college with the magna cum laude; and nine times as great 
for the graduate with summa cum laude. 

On this same subject President William Trufant Foster 
of Reed College said in 1916: “So difficult it is for a student 
to change his habits of life after the crucial years of college 
that not one man in 20 years, who was satisfied in Harvard 
College with grades of C and lower, attained distinction 
in the studies of the Harvard Law School.” Dividing 250 
graduates of Yale who received their degrees in law at Har- 
vard between 1900 and 1915 into nine groups according to 
undergraduate scholarship, beginning with those who won 
the highest senior appointments at Yale and ending with 
those who received no graduation honors at all, he found that 
the first group did the best work in their studies of law, 
the second group next, the third group next, and so on in 
the same order, with but a single exception to the bottom 
of the list. The performance at Harvard of each of the eight 
groups of Yale students, in other words, was in precise 
accord with the promise of these men as shown by their aca- 
demic records at Yale. 

This same principle runs all the way back to the pre- 
paratory school. For example, President Lowell shows in the 
article previously cited that of the Harvard Law School 
men who entered Harvard College without conditions, 26.4 
per cent won a cum laude and of those who entered with 
conditions only 9 per cent won a cum laude. Here, as else- 
where, the famous aphorism of Pope still applies, “Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

There is a widespread belief that, while scholarship 
may be conducive to success in professional and literary 
lines, it does not count heavily in business. On this subject 
very little statistical evidence has been collected. Useful 
data are difficult to obtain. There are no satisfactory stand- 
ards or yardsticks of business success. The amount of bio- 
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graphical information available for businessmen is meager. 
Success in business is not well recognized in our biographical 
dictionaries. 

A few years ago a most suggestive study on this subject 
was made by Walter Gifford, President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The results were sum- 
marized in an article by him, entitled “Does Business Want 
Scholars?” Mr. Gifford’s study was based on the records 
of Bell employees who had been out of college over five 
years. His conclusion was: 

“In general, men in the first third of their college 
classes are most likely to be found in the highest third of their 
group in salary; those in the middle third in scholarship 
to be in the middle third in salary, and those in the 
lowest third in scholarship to be in the lowest third in 
salary .. . Of the 3,806 men studied, 498 had graduated in 
the first tenth of their respective classes. By about the fifth 
year of their employment this group began to earn more 
than the other college men. They continued to increase their 
advantage little by little until they were twenty-five years 
out of college. Then they began to go ahead still more 
rapidly .. . The 784 men who graduated in the lowest third 
of their classes have earned the least, and the curve of 
the earnings of the median man in this group has exactly 
the opposite trend to that of the median man in the upper 
tenth of their classes; the longer the best students are in 
business, the more rapidly their earnings rise. The longer 
the poorer students are in business, the slower their earnings 
rise.” 

Broadly speaking, this study of Mr. Gifford’s shows that 
men from the first tenth of their college classes have about 
four times the chance of those from the lowest third to stand 
in the highest salary group. It appears, therefore, that in 
at least one line of business, as well as in the professions, 
scholarship in undergraduate work makes for graduate 
achievement. 

There is a saying among golf “pros,” that while it is 
not true that only the dumb can play golf well, being dumb 
helps a lot. The evidence I have cited today seems to justify 
the conclusion that while it is not true that only men with 
high scholarship records in school and college succeed in after- 
life, a good scholarship record helps a lot. 

On the walls of many a college student’s room is the 
motto: “Do not let your studies interfere with your college 
education.” This is a humorous way of expressing the pleasant 
philesophy that the play of the side-shows in college is more 
important than the work of the main tent. It is the philosophy 
of thoughtless, careless youth. Of this philosophy Ruskin said: 

“When a man has done his work, and nothing can 
anyway be materially altered in his fate, let him forget his 
toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; but what excuse can 
you find for willfulness of thought at the very time when 
every crisis of future fortune hangs on your decision? A youth 
thoughtless! when all the happiness of his home for ever 
depends on the chances or the passions of an hour! A youth 
thoughtless! when the career of all his days depends on the 
opportunities of a moment. A youth thoughtless! when his 


every act is a foundation stone of future conduct, and every 
imagination a fountain of life or death! Be thoughtless in 
any after years, rather than now.” 

Why should the man of high scholarship in college be 
more likely to succeed than the man of low scholarship? I 
do not know, but I will give you my guess. 

Assuming that the three different classes, high-honor 
men, honor men, and the “all other” group, rank the same 
in the essentials of good health, good morals, personality, 
and ability to get along with men—and I see no reason for 
believing that they would differ materially in these respects— 
then the class that is most likely to succeed is the one that 
excels in brains, industry, and common sense. 

By and large, the high-stand men- are probably the men 
with the best brains. There are many exceptions. We have 
all known brilliant men in college whose academic standing 
was low because they wasted their time, and we have known 
men of mediocre brains who stood high because they worked 
hard. The man with the best brain, however, certainly has 
an advantage when it comes to academic standing. 

The next important quality is industry, “the capacity 
to everlastingly dig,” to overcome handicaps by hard work, 
to do things well and to see one’s task through to the finish. 
“If you have genius,” Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “industry 
will improve it; if you have none, industry will supply its 
place.” Industry, in my judgment, is more pronounced among 
high-stand men than among others. They are not likely to 
be quitters when there is a difficult task to do. 

Finally, there is the quality which goes under the much- 
abused term, “common sense.” Emerson called it “the shortest 
line between two points.” By common sense we mean a good 
sense of proportions, ability to see big things big and little 
things little. This quality likewise is more pronounced among 
high-group men than among low-group men. 

The biggest expense of a college course is four of the 
best years of a man’s life. A college is, or should be, first and 
foremost an educational institution. The first task of any 
man in college should be to develop his brain. Education is 
the main tent: athletics, college publications, musical clubs, 
social clubs, and similar activities all have their place; but 
it should never be forgotten that they are the side-shows. 

The man who has the sense of proportions, the judg- 
ment, to realize this, and to concentrate his best efforts on 
that most important thing in college—the training of his 
mind—is the man of common sense. The false sense of values 
that often prevails among college students is astonishing. It 
is a pleasant philosophy, but a false one, that the things 
most worthwhile in college are the easy-going pleasures of 
college life and the activities that win for one the ephemeral 
praise of one’s fellows. In college, as well as out, it is the 
vigorous discipline, the hard-won intellectual achievements, 
that make the strong man. 

The man who does well in college the thing that is 
most worthwhile in college, namely, developing his brain, 
is the man who usually will do best the things that are most 
worthwhile in after life. He is the man who will achieve 
most. 
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The Tone in America Today 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, Director, Bank of England; President, Associated British Railways 
Over NBC, WEAF, June 15, 1937 


about twenty states. This time my trip has not been 
quite so extensive, but I have met mary hundreds of 
people in widely separated areas. 

I came here to ask questions but, as usual, I find that 
you ask me twice as many. However, one learns as much 
about people and what they are thinking from the questions 
they ask us as from the answers they give, and it is always 
easy to tell prevailing sentiment from the kind of reception 
that they give to particular points at public meetings. 

I see a distinct improvement in general prosperity and a 
greater confidence in most places, although the uncertainties 
of the Labour outlook prevail in some places. The issue seems 
to be too much between the old state of affairs and force, 
and not enough between the old state of affairs and argument 
or conciliation. There is much misconception of the results of 
British experience. There is a difference in the stress that 
people place upon different issues. 

Last time, two years ago, the discussions turned upon 
whether the New Deal would work out and survive the 
Supreme Court, what the silver buying policy was all about, 
the influence of the Dole, and, why did not Britain take a 
lead in stabilizing the pound to the dollar, say at 4.50? I had 
to devote a lot of time to explaining the British position on 
the last point. Today, although the subjects that I shall men- 
tion are discussed in all the places I visited, the emphasis 
varies according to the place. 

I made a careful note of the points that are uppermost. 
In New York it seemed to be the issue of the Supreme Court 
—not altogether surprising because the amount of emotional 
thinking about the President, his personality, and programme 
seems greater in New York than elsewhere. In Detroit the 
uppermost question was the labour policy, the way that Britain 
has gone in the past, and how far her experience will be re- 
peated here. The pre-eminence of this subject is not surprising 
as Michigan is the real centre of the present labour discus- 
sions. In Chicago the primary question was what are we going 
to do about all this gold entering the States and when will the 
price of gold be altered. In Washington, much more than else- 
where, the prospects of trade agreements between Britain and 
America were anxiously discussed. 

I found little interest in exchange questions on this 
occasion, and none whatever in the subject that seems to me 
to be of paramount importance: that of a permanent career 
Civil Service, but I am to give you my impressions of the tone 
and not a sermon on Government. 

I found much more discussion in a week of the probability 
of war in Europe than we should hear in England in a year. 
People seem to assume that war is inevitable and speculation 
is rife as to the place and time where it will break out. There 
was little appreciation of the fact that the British armament 
policy is a stabilizing influence and not a new provocation to 
war. So instead of answering direct the questions where will 
the war begin? I had to go back a little to indicate why we 
thought it was not necessary to have one. It was also readily 
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assumed that America could keep out of war and yet have no 
crippling economic restraint in doing so. 

The recent constitutional crisis, as it has been called in 
Great Britain, and the personalities behind it was also a never- 
failing source of interrogation. The romantic and dramatic 
aspects of it had been certainly over-written, making a back- 
ground on which all day-to-day events have to be arranged by 
the Press. This creates in the total an impression quite dif- 
ferent from what would be true in England. I had to explain 
that there were no personal conflicts between Prime Minister 
Baldwin and the Duke of Windsor, but on the contrary an 
understanding friendship, while the church authorities were 
not waging a vendetta but merely maintaining certain stand- 
ards which if they allowed them to go might be a very em- 
barrassing break in their history and influence. 

With the press making the fullest use of personal aspects 
on this background it is rather to be wondered at that so many 
people have a correct picture of the British situation. 

I formed the impression that Mr. Cordell Hull’s wise 
and courageous policy is at last coming to a head in critical 
events. I am indeed most anxious that at this critical time in 
the affairs of men internationally, the gesture that he makes 
can be responded to adequately, but as you know, Britain has, 
first of all, to consider the solidity of the Empire. This 
solidity matters to the whole world as a stabilizing influence, 
and if imperial influence as a factor in the matter of stability 
is of importance to you as to us, the problem is to give an 
adequate response to your gesture for greater freedom whilst 
at the same time preserving the reality of imperial preference. 

I appreciate that Washington may also have its political 
difficulties and will have to justify to many localities and in- 
dustries what they will regard as concessions to the foreigner. 
Those, however, who like myself believe that the large gen- 
eral dividends to be obtained from greater freedom of trade 
are much more important than sacrificing present details will 
appreciate that the decisions now being taken are of immense 
importance and I hope they will not be wrecked in any coun- 
try upon short-sighted political prejudices. 

I heard on various sides a statement that one of the 
weakest aspects of American life is the growing disrespect for 
law. I am not personally in a position to test this. I only 
record it as exercising many minds. That many Americans 
are thinking of this is evidenced from the many serious books, 
the University discussions, many of the fine church congrega- 
tions that I have seen, and the rain of questions directed to 
fundamental theory. 

The Railroads, seem, even to the naked eye, to be better 
patronised than before, the Lines in good order after the 
depression, and giving even more efficient service to the public. 

I saw many things that interested me, but the high spot 
was a record-making journey which I enjoyed with that 
grand veteran of the Railways, Daniel Willard of the Balti- 
more and Ohio. They have a fine new powerful diesel loco- 
motive only just out of the works, and this was tried out from 
Cincinnati to Washington with a load just under 500 tons, 
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not to break speed records indeed (for the instructions were 
to keep the speed down well below the customary maximum ) 
but to test running endurance. We broke all records by run- 
ning the 550 miles without a single stop of any kind. As the 
route is a mountainous one over the Alleghenies this was a 
notable performance. It is probably the first time in history 
that a train has not stopped at Grafton or Cumberland. 
How can I record the vivid fleeting impressions including 
things so widely diverse as the glories of the Silver Springs of 
Florida with the under-water beauties of nature such as I have 
never seen elsewhere; the growth of the Tung plantations, 
the basis of a new industry; the haunting over-tones of the 
Fiske Jubilee Singers at Nashville; the deep velvet indigo 
of Florida skies at night ; the witchery of the open-air opera at 
St. Louis—10,000 people listening to the captivating Waltzes 
from Vienna under most ideal circumstances; the long and 
brightly-coloured processions of graduates at Commencement 
Exercises, eloquent evidence of the rising tide of young Amer- 


ican humanity coming out in life to make a new America; the 
historic occasion at Vanderbilt when Chancellor Kirkland 
gives up after a marvelous lifetime of building one of the 
greatest institutions of which America should be proud; the 
pleasure of finding that the Rhodes scholars are coming into 
their own as University forces, Valentine of Rochester, Dr. 
Tigert’s fine work in Florida, and the new Chancellor at 
Vanderbilt being cases in point. Impressions have been so 
crowded and constant that it is difficult to recall them all. 

Once again I am impressed by the immense natural re- 
sources of your great country, the active minds and the power 
to execute, the vigor and originality and intense friendliness 
of your people. 

You have only just begun upon the problem of demo- 
cratic government in a modern state, but the good things you 
do far exceed the bad, and one who comes here as a student 
to learn goes away with a renewed impression of the great- 
ness of your destiny. 


The Eternal Bounce in Man 


By W. A. WHITE, Editor and Owner, Emporia Gatette 
Over WABC, June 12, 1937 


T is a pleasant exercise. This commencement oratory 
which floods our land every June may be an effective 
anesthetic which youth may take at its second birth, out 

of the solid, unyielding, factual environment of childhood 
and of books, out of the substantial fabric of the curriculum 
with its sure reward of grade, class standing and satisfying 
compensation into the bewildering, hazy and altogether 
ironic mockeries that we call, in humorous euphony, real 
life. I stand here tiptoeing near the end of my three score 
years and ten. There you sit across an abysm scarcely fifty 
feet wide but deeper than the distance to the moon. I come 
out of one dream world that is memory. You go into a 
visionary world that is hope. I tell you of the things that 
I imagine are true in my world. You hold in your hearts the 
picture of your world that shall be. We dwell on these 
two different planets. How can I hope to get across the 
chasm of time and space any hint, even a flickering shadow 
of my truth that will reach your hearts? 

| take it that we have one common interest—this 
country of ours, this America called the Land of the Free. 
This is now your country in which you wish to be happy, 
and incidentally, I presume, you would like to be useful. 
So, as a representative of the generation which has inad- 
vertently brought your country to its present chaos, let me 
tell you what I think this country is and was as my genera- 
tion journeyed through it. Perhaps to enhance your wisdom, 
but if not at least to amuse you for a few moments, I may 
tell you what we, who have been tinkering with it, think 
America should be. By some remote possibility we may be 
right. 

Strangely enough, it seems to me that the wisest article 
in our American Constitution is the provision against titles 
of nobility. For one hundred fifty years that provision has 
kept America a middle class nation. Of course we have had 
social stratification all the time—social stratification more 
or less based upon an economic status. But the classes and 


titles we have had are not hereditary classes and titles. 
Classes in America have persisted but individuals rise and 
fall into and out of the classes with wholesome alacrity. 
The poor are always with us. But not the same people are 
poor today nor are the sons and daughters of the poor those 
who were poor yesterday. And similarly the rich have their 
reverses. There is something authentic in the boast that we 
make the circle from shirt sleeves to swallow tails and back 
again in three generations. In the journey up and down, 
rising and falling, the changeling passes through the middle 
class. In every American family, between the grandchild 
and the grandparents, there is much real contact with men 
and women going up and down the scale. Father or mother 
or one of the four grandparents of every child is on the 
way from one class to another. The middle class therefore, 
knows practically what it is to be rich and what it is to be 
poor. This ability to see another’s viewpoint has been the 
spiritual leaven in our democracy. It has kept us quick and 
alive. This leaven has been the basic principle of our ceaseless 
quest for justice. We have developed an understanding heart. 
Only in America are the rich so universally prodigal with 
their beneficences. Only here have the poor failed to crys- 
tallize into a conscious class. 

Along other lines, Americans seemingly have been 
divided, but in fact they are united. We have in this country 
six regional divisions which are more than geographical areas. 
We have New England and the South, one industrial in 
the main and the other largely agricultural. Also we have 
the Ohio Valley states which are linked with those around 
the Great Lakes, where agriculture and industry are more 
evenly balanced. In the Missouri Valley from the Arkansas 
River north to Canada, are the prairie and plains states. 
Here is an agrarian civilization. In the Rocky Mountain 
states, the desert, the high plains, and the mountains pro- 
duce a social and economic situation which makes this area 
unique. The Pacific Coast is a separate region. The Japanese 
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current warms the soil of coastal California, Oregon, and 
Washington, making agricultural mass production possible 
there. This bases coastal agriculture upon a suburban aris- 
tocracy. These six regions settled by another race might 
break into six separate nations. For each region has its own 
interests. It is developing somewhat its own kind of Ameri- 
cans. But all these regions live peaceably under one flag. 

Still other lines of division and difference criss-cross 
our map. We are bred of many racial strains. The English 
dominate, but the Negro is here by the millions. More 
Jews live in our border than in any other land. The Medi- 
terranean races have mingled their blood with that of the 
English-Scotch-Irish-Dutch Colonial line. The Scandinavians, 
the Germans and the Russians have bred into the American 
stock. All these racial breeds are gradually amalgamating. 
We live peaceably together without serious tensions. The 
Protestant, the Jew, and the Catholic erect their temples 
of worship side by side in America with no serious thought 
of disunion—we are a people divided into three classes, into 
six regions, into many races and with every religious faith 
on the globe, tolerantly dwelling in amiable unity with 
every other faith. 

Now that I have set up the illusion that is the world 
I live in, which my generation thinks we made, may I not 
continue to elaborate my hallucination and tell you some- 
thing of how I think it was made, this America that has 
come unscathed out of the past. We know we have not 
done God’s work perfectly. The world we have made out 
of the inheritance of our grandfathers is a pretty sad botch. 
It is full of gross injustices. Obviously a couple of centuries 
of hard work needs to be done on it, before America is 
turned out, finished in its millenial beauty. But with all 
these inequities, the old thing does hold together. We turn 
our country over to you in one piece—which is something. 
Even if it isn’t a pretty piece it is yours, with its spiritual 
hereditaments. And may I be pardoned the vanity of one 
who worked on the job if I try to give you some idea of what 
has held this nation in unity during a century and a half 
when in many other parts of the globe races and tongues 
and economic units have been breaking into small states, 
magnifying nationalism isto a vice. 

Today, as never berore, nationalism in small geographical 
areas is pulling men into bitter disunion and controversy. 
Some flame of envy and rancor is abroad in the world. We 
see it moving across the face of Europe in various tyrannies, 
each exalting its own nationalism, each challenging liberty 
in its own way—lItaly under Fascism, Germany under the 
Nazis, Russia under Communism, Spain boiling with con- 
fusion, while the two principles of dictatorship, that of the 
plutocracy and that of the proletariat, struggle for possession 
of that brave land. These isms are types of one pestilence 
which is threatening civilization. That this spiritual pesti- 
lence will attack America, no one can doubt. 

How can we Americans immunize ourselves? The class 
of ’37 must find out why small geographical, social, racial 
units are erupting into a virulent nationalism that threatens 
western civilization. It’s your problem, esteemed descendants, 
but here’s a hint that might help you to solve it. 

I am satisfied that the disease has its root in a lack of 
social faith. The thing that has bound America into one 
nation is tolerance—tolerance and patience; indeed, tolerance 
and patience upheld by a sense of duty. 

These common sense qualities which have grown out 


of the beatitudes have helped to preserve the American Union 
for the last century and a half. Now, what are you going to 
do about it, you who stand here at the threshold of the reality 
of your past, looking into the evanescent horizon of your 
future? We who shall soon be petrified into pedestaled ghosts 
as your ancestors have a notion that you, our descendants, 
don’t have much use for duty, for patience, and for tolerance. 
We get the general idea that you have no sort of faith in 
the strength of the humble. Yet it is out of this lack of faith 
that a new challenge has appeared in the world, a challenge 
aimed at democracy, a challenge which scorns these lowly 
neighborly virtues that have held our world together. This 
challenge is finding its way into our American life. We are 
being told that the majority sometimes has emergency man- 
dates to ignore the rights of the minorities. We have set up 
rulers all over the earth who preach against the virtue of 
patience. It is a new thing in our America to hear men de- 
fending the tyrannies of Europe—Communism, Fascism, and 
the Nazis; declaring that the minority may oppress the ma- 
jority if the minority happens to be convinced that it is 
right. It is even a stranger doctrine in America, which holds 
that a passing majority by reason of its being a ballot-box 
majority at one or two elections, has an inherent right im- 
mediately to suppress and ruthlessly destroy an honest 
minority. 

Now, as an ancestor, let me caution you, my heirs and 
assigns, that these new political attitudes are symptoms of 
greed for power. They will fool you if you channel your 
thinking into narrow dialectics. Don’t take your logical 
premise from your class self-interest. Don’t build your logic 
upon a purely selfish structure. Don’t think as plutocrats. 
Don’t reason as members of the middle class or as proletarians. 
Such thinking is too sure of its own syllogisms ever to be 
just. Such thinking rejects the possibility that there is truth 
and that there may be reason in the contention of another 
class of society. This same discord that has torn asunder 
so many peoples in Europe, where fifty years ago democracy 
seemed to be taking root, today is seeding in our land. Cap- 
italists are scorning labor leaders. Labor leaders are preach- 
ing distrust and hatred for capitalists. The revelations of 
the LaFollette Committee in the United States Senate now 
investigating the infringement of civil liberties, certainly lay 
bare the cancer of hatred in our economic body that is poison- 
ing our national blood. The class-conscious arrogance of 
wealth is creating its own class morals. Proletarian logic 
is justifying the use of force in class conflict and condoning 
cunning. The industrial enterpriser shuts his eyes to the 
tragedy of the farmer’s economic plight. Then the farmer 
envies the financier. 

But I feel sure the tide will turn. You who stand here, 
chisel in hand, about to hew out the future, have something 
in you; humanity’s most precious mental gift—the eternal 
resilience, the everlasting bounce in man. You may love for 
the moment the indolent sense of futility that comes with 
the grand cynicism of youth. But life, experience, the hazards 
of your day and time will bring out of you the courage bred 
into you. You will find that you have the urge that we had. 
You will want to believe in something in spite of yourselves. 
You will want to construct something. For you are the sons 
and daughters of a creative people, inventive, resourceful, 
daring. And above all, in spite of the many unpleasant things 
you have learned in this cloister, in spite of the hard realities 
that have molded your youth, you are mystics, you are cru- 
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saders, you are incorrigible visionaries in the noblest sense of 
these words. The eternal verities of your inheritance, the 
organizing brains, the industry, the noble purpose that dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century made America a kindlier and 
more beautiful land than ever before was brought forth on 
this planet, will be beckoning you, urging you, indeed, sternly 
commanding you to follow whatever is fine and just in 
the achievement of your country. 

We have been told that from this old earth if every one 
is at work we can produce plenty for all. That statement is 
the social dynamite that is causing the political upheaval now 
rocking the world. It will rock your world, too. For it is 
one of those plausible, factual things that are not truthful. 
We can, indeed, produce plenty if every one works, but to 
put every one to work requires executive brains of a high 
order. Those brains are exceptional brains. They give a 
necessary social return. They require exceptional rewards. 
Your own particular problem, my dears, will be to make 
the adjustments between those who work and those who 
give direction to work. It is a delicate problem. It will wrinkle 
your brains and it may break your hearts. Certainly it will 
keep you busy for a generation. No leader is wise enough to 
establish industrial justice by ukase. No party can write the 
answer to your search for ultimate social truth in its plat- 
form. Only by long patient, honest, brave, wise experiment 
and by sad failure can you bring as a graduation gift for the 
Class of 1987 some approximate to social equity which will 
produce lasting industrial peace. Yet you dare not ignore 
the call to go into the vineyard. You must do all you can, 
knowing you are starting upon a long journey—perhaps forty 
years in the wilderness! Those forty years stretch between 
the Egyptian darkness of our today and the Promised Land 
of Your Tomorrow. Even that day will be full of trouble. 
Your children will be mad at you for bringing them so far 
just to fight the Canaanites! (Let me draw you aside in a 
parenthesis long enough to whisper to you from a progenitor 
to progeny, that one of the major blessings of God is that 
some real trouble always turns up to keep every rising gen- 
eration out of mischief!) 

You must reorganize life in your America and point 
your achievement toward a fairer distributive system. 
Abundance is here for the taking. Don’t bemoan your lost 
frontier. It is even now flashing on your horizon. A gorgeous 
land lies before you fair and more beautiful than man before 
has ever known. Out of the laboratories will come new 
processes to multiply material things for your America, to 
multiply them almost infinitely; but only if you will hold 
open the channels of free science, unfettered thought, and the 
right of a man to use his talents to the utmost provided he 
gives honest social returns for the rewards he takes. Don’t 
delude yourselves about your new frontier. For on that 
frontier which will rise over the laboratories you will find 
the same struggle, the same hardships, the same inequities 
that your forefathers have found on every frontier since 
the beginning of time. You will find rapacious men trying 
to grab more than their share of the common bounties of 
the new frontier. You will find human greeds and human 
perfidies there as we found them fifty years ago and as our 
fathers found them generations upon generations before. 
Energetic buccanneers always thrive wherever men are pio- 
neering. In every one of the ten long generations during which 
your ancestors have been conquering this continent and build- 


ing a proud civilization here, they have struggled as you 
will struggle against the injustices of life which are bred 
out of the lust for power in unsocial men. 

If you conquer your frontier, if you slay your redskins, 
if you hang your horse-thieves, if you jail your pirates of 
finance and if you indeed make your new world worthwhile, 
it will be worthwhile not because of the material richness that 
the laboratories will bring you. All the regal wealth of this 
continent was here for countless centuries before our English- 
speaking race came to develop the land. But they made it a 
noble civilization, not because of the fertile soil, not by rea- 
son of the abundant mines, not on account of the illimitable 
forests, but because they, your forebears, transmuted into a 
livable approximate to a just society, the physical blessings of 
nature, through the social forces that rise out of the humble 
virtues of man’s heart—duty, tolerance, faith, and love. The 
American pioneers—your forefathers institutionalized in 
American government and somewhat in commerce and cer- 
tainly in their way of living, a neighborly consideration of 
the rights of others. They dedicated the products of our soil, 
the output of our mines, the wealth of our forests, to the 
establishment of a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, that the people may not perish from the 
earth. Of course it has not been perfect, this work of their 
hands. Injustices still cry out. It should have been better 
than it is, and we who have been building this land for the 
last thirty years have little reason to be proud. And yet, our 
work was better, was lovelier and remains today more just 
than the work of any other age in human history. 

On behalf of your fathers who are bequeathing to you 
their choicest gifts, let me say that your heritage is not in 
these great lovely cities, not this wide and fertile land, not 
the mountains full of undreamed of riches. These you may 
find in other continents. What we leave you that is precious, 
are the few simple virtues which have stood us in good stead 
in the struggle of our generation. We will and bequeath 
to you our enthusiasm, our diligence, our zeal for a better 
world, that were the lode stars of our fathers. As our legatees 
we assign you our tolerance, our patience, our kindness, our 
faith, hope, and love, which make for the self-respect of 
man. These qualities of heart and mind grow out of a con- 
viction that the democratic philosophy as a mode of thinking 
will lead mankind into a nobler way of life. We are painfully 
conscious that this philosophy has worked imperfectly. But 
we ask what other philosophy has endowed the individual 
with so much dignity? What other habit of thought has held 
a continent for a century and a half in unity, bound by rea- 
soned self-interest and not by force? 

Let me recall one of the saddest moments of a great 
world tragedy, when Mary stood before the empty tomb. 
And may I ask you not to join the clamor of the world 
which is denying the old-fashioned virtues and thrusting 
aside the grace and peace and happiness they bring. Beware 
lest in your cynicism and despair with the world of evil 
about you, you shall join the faithless mob that cries “Crucify 
him! Crucify him!” Let me beg of you to beware of that 
dark and tragic day when sorrowing liberty shall turn in 
tears to the centurion of some conquering Caesar and cry: 
“They have taken away my Lord and I know not where 
they have laid him!” The long story of man’s slow progress 
holds one hard lesson: Peace and love and faith and justice, 
once stricken do not soon know a resurrection. 
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